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- \ RS. ROSAIRE blushed, positively blushed, the rosy blush of 
me ingenuous youth, when she saw me, Sir Thomas Vale was 


just behind her, and was holding back the heavy curtain of the door- 

way in order to allow her to pass through. He looked up, com- 
placent and smiling as ever. Athena and Steenie had escaped. 
They had left me to receive the greetings of the pair of newly 
engaged lovers and to offer them my congratulations if I would. 

‘Dear Kelvin, I am so glad to see you,’ Mrs. Rosaire said, with 
a tender emphasis on the word ‘so’; and a confiding pressure of the 
hand, 

‘We are all delighted to see him safely back in Athens and 
among his friends again,’ Sir Thomas kindly added. 

‘And now, dear Kelvin, I do trust we shan’t have any more 
plottings and fightings and crossing frontiers and all that, and I 
am sure I hope Greece is content at last. At all events, Kelvin, 
we really can’t spare you to Greece any more; Greece must get 
her own people to do the rest if any more is to be done. I was so 
| sorry to hear about our dear young friend, our Irish friend—oh, I 

am so dreadful about names; I never can think of names; but I 

must say, Kelvin, I am very glad it wasn’t you. If it must be 
somebody, I am glad it wasn’t you.’ 

‘We couldn’t spare him; we couldn’t spare him,’ Sir Thomas 

said politely, and evidently thinking of something else all the time. 

I fancy he was trying for an opportunity of getting out of the room 

and leaving Mrs. Rosaire to make any explanation she thought fit 

to me. Indeed I happened to glance at one of the mirrors on the 

wall, and I saw that Mrs, Rosaire was making a little exchange of 
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confidential signals with him. So presently Sir Thomas was heard 
to mutter something about seeing after the carriage, and he got out 


of the room. 


‘Sit here, Kelvin; near me,’ Mrs. Rosaire said sweetly. She 


settled herself gracefully on a little divan, and pointed to a chair 


which stood next toit. She glanced down at her skirts and her 
feet, and assured herself that her pretty shoes and stockings were 
seen enough and not too much. I sat beside her silent, stupid I 
am certain; sullen I am afraid. I did not care to hear about this 
elderly love-making; I did not want to be in Mrs. Rosaire’s con. 
fidence. My head and heart were stuffed full of my own concerns ; 
I could not make even a decent show of interest in those of other 
people. It angered me to hear Mrs. Rosaire’s prattle about the 
death of MacMurchad ; I knew she didn’t care twopence whether 
he was alive or dead. 

‘Have you seen Athena, Kelvin?’ 

‘Yes, Mrs. Rosaire; I have seen Athena.’ 

Then there was a little pause. Mrs. Rosaire thought it better, 
I suppose, to come to the point now. 

‘You have heard—about me, Kelyin? About Sir Thomas Vale 
and me; and what is going to happen? I hope you do not dis- 
approve of the course I am taking, Kelvin, my dear old friend ?’ 

‘Well, Mrs. Rosaire, I really don’t see that it matters much 
whether I approve or disapprove of it.’ 

‘Kelvin, you ave so downright and direct! Surely one would 
like one’s friends to understand and appreciate one’s motives even 
where it wasn’t a case of legal approval. Yon can surely under- 
stand some of my motives?’ 

‘I suppose so; I am sure I think Sir Thomas Vale a most 


charming man 





‘Kelvin, you know—yon mast know it isn’t that.’ 

‘Oh, it isn’t that, Mrs. Rosaire ?’ 

‘No, Kelvin; I have outlived the time when women, even weak 
women as we are, care for a man’scharms. I marry Sir Thomas Vale 
that I may redeem my pledge to the memory of Mr. Rosaire.’ 


‘Oh!’ 


‘Yes; that is my reason; he knows it; I mean Sir Thomas; 
and he is generous and noble and magnanimous; and I don’t care 
if all the world knows it. On his strong protecting arm I shall 
soon be able to demand justice for the memory and the fame of 


my first husband. 


That was a task I would have assigned to my 


danghter ; but she would not accept it; the cause of Greece was 
more to her than her father’s fame. The task then comes to me, 


and no personal consideration shall standin the way of my accom- 
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plishing it. Sir Thomas Vale understands and approves my 
resolve. In becoming my husband he becomes my champion and 
the champion of my cause. He will see me righted. Is he not 
entitled to his reward ?’ 

Mrs. Rosaire cast a brief coquettish glance at one of the 
mirrors on the walls, and I had to confess that if Sir Thomas Vale 
liked his reward in that sort of way he was not perhaps very badly 
recompensed. Mrs. Rosaire looked pretty enough and actually 
young enough to marry even a man of fewer years than Sir Thomas 
Vale. Grim as my mood was just then I could still hardly keep 
back a smile. Mrs. Rosaire was performing the oddest little one- 
part comedy it had ever been my lot to look upon. 

‘ How does Athena like all this, Mrs. Rosaire ? ’ 

‘Athena, Kelvin, did not take any trouble to please me in 
her marriage ; she might have fought this good fight if she would ; 
and she wouldn’t, as you know. I sometimes think she is not my 
daughter, or her father’s daughter; but only the daughter of 
Greece, and nothing else. Still, Kelvin, I think I should like—you 
are such an old friend—if you would just say a word to Athena— 
explain to her more clearly, don’t you know, my strong motive 
for accepting Sir Thomas Vale’s proposal. If you would do that, 
Kelvin—you know she has great confidence in your judgment. 
Ah, Kelvin, if one could only have known !’ 

While Mrs, Rosaire was making her suggestion about Athena 
her eyes sought out' mine with a curiously plaintive and pathetic 
appeal in them. After all, the explanation about the duty to her 
first husband which compelled her to marry a second has evidently 
not quite satisfied her own mind ; at least she does not see her way 
to making it entirely satisfactory to the mind of Athena. I did 
not want to know from Athena’s lips what Athena thought of her 
mother’s intended marriage, nor did I think it any part of the duty 
of friendship to undertake to reconcile her to the idea. 

‘I fancy, Mrs. Rosaire, you could put it much better your- 
self; you understand the whole thing so well; it would be useless 
my trying to explain it. I am not certain that Athena would 
quite like my interfering 

‘But, Kelvin dear, interfering? Fancy Athena thinking your 
speaking to her interfering! I am sure Athena would pay a great 
deal of attention to anything coming from you—now, especially. 
Say you will do me this kindness, Kelvin. I know she would do 
anything to please you now; I know she would.’ 

‘Why now, Mrs. Rosaire; why should she be particularly 
anxious to please me just now ?’ 

I asked this question in a sort of self-torturing mood. I knew 
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well enough what was passing in Mrs, Rosaire’s mind—that mind 
which was so transparent that you saw the little flickering fluc- 
tuating purposes in its shallows float and lift and sway with every 
ripple, but still remain tethered fast by their tenacious root of 
selfishness : just as you see certain grasses in a clear, small pool. 

Oh, well, you surely know; because she 
thinks you are not very happy, and she thinks she is more or less 
the cause. And, of course, a girl would naturally like at such a 
time, and under such circumstances, to do some kindness to a 


‘Now, Kelvin ? 


man of whom she thinks as much as Athena thinks of you.’ 


Mrs. Rosaire’s idea, then, was that as Athena could presumably 
refuse me no reasonable request at such a time, and, as she put it, 
‘under such circumstances,’ I should make use of my privilege as 


rejected lover to solicit a favour for Mrs. Rosaire. 


There was 


something ingenuous, innocent, in this little display of naked 


selfishness. Mrs. Rosaire was quite in earnest. 


She could not, 


for the moment, see how anybody’s affairs could possibly be as 


important as hers in anybody’s eyes. 


pathetically. 


‘Then what you want is this, Mrs. Rosaire. 


She looked at me earnestly, 


You think that 


as Athena will not marry me she would perhaps be glad to do 


something to please me 


>’ 





‘Yes, Kelvin, exactly.’ 

‘And you wish me to use what influence I have to persuade 
Athena to take the same view of your second marriage that you 
do? That is what you mean ?’ 

Mrs. Rosaire locked up, looked down, and sighed. 

‘Yes, Kelvin, if you put it so.’ 

She did not meet my eyes as I thus bluntly put her thoughts 
into my own words. She hada little parasol in her hand, and as she 
spoke she kept tracing imaginary lines on the floor with its point. 


‘Well, Mrs. Rosaire, I'll do that for you if I can. 


I will 


speak to Athena, and, if you like, I’ll make it my last request to 

her to try to agree with you in what you are doing.’ 
‘Your last request, Kelyin ?’ 

Rosaire. I am going to leave Athens, and I 

Don’t you think I have spent time enough 


‘Quite so, Mrs. 
shan’t come back. 
here for nothing ?’ 


‘My poor boy, I am so sorry. And it wasn’t my fault, Kelvin ; 
I would rather ever so much, oh ever, 
that man whom I don’t 


indeed, indeed, it wasn’t. 


ever so much, that 





it was you than 


like, and never, never, could like. And she will be sorry. 


know she will be sorry some day for trusting herself and her happi- 
ness to a man of that kind—a Greek, whom she doesn’t know———’ 


Yes, I 
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‘Hush, hush, Mrs. Rosaire; we must hope she knows best 
what is for her happiness. God forbid that I should say anything 
against Athena’s husband only he isn’t her husband yet,’ I 
could not help adding. 

‘Kelvin, you know something? Yes, you do; I see it in your 
eyes——-oh, don’t tell me! You know something against that 
man. 

She caught my hand eagerly, and there was a keen light in 
her eyes which one would hardly have expected to see there. 

‘Tell me, do tell me! I hate him!’ 

I quietly disengaged my hand and stood up. 

‘I know nothing against him, Mrs. Rosaire; and when once 
he is Athena’s husband I shall believe nothing against him.’ 

‘He isn’t her husband yet,’ she said quickly. ‘Do you know, 
Kelvin, something tells me now he never will be.’ 

She struck her little parasol sharply against the floor as if 
she were punctuating some sudden conviction. Spite and hate 
evidently supplied Mrs. Rosaire sometimes with a penetration 
which was no part of her intellectual outfit. She had caught at 
the few chance words I had let drop, and got much more nearly to 
their full meaning than I should have thought possible. 

‘I don’t ask you any more questions, mind, Kelvin,’ she said ; 
‘but I rely upon you. Something will happen; she will never 
marry him.’ 

I was not to be induced to say a word more on that subject. 
I had said a good deal too many words already, few as they were. 

‘ Well, Mrs. Rosaire, if you think anything I can say will have 
any influence with Athena, I will do what I can.to, bring you and 
her into reconciliation again.’ 

‘Thank you, Kelvin; that is ever so kind of you. I know well 
enough you think I oughtn’t to have thought of marrying again ; 
oh yes, I know that. ‘“ What does she want marrying again at 
her time of life? ” everybody will say. But I should be so lonely, 
Kelvin, when Athena had got married and left me ; and J couldn’t 
live for Greece ; and then my own long-treasured sacred purpose— 
what would have to become of that? People can’t know, people 
can’t understand what I feel about that.’ 

‘Yes; the long-treasured, the sacred purpose; they can’t 
understand all about that, to be sure.’ 

‘ No, Kelvin, how could they? You see that, don’t you ?’ 

‘I will try to put myself at your point of view, Mrs, Rosaire, 
and then perhaps I shall see it properly.’ 

‘You will, Kelvin ; you are too clear-minded and too just not 
to see it; and I trust to you to make Athena see it too,’ 
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‘Ah, well, that is another thing, Mrs, Rosaire; [ can’t quite 
promise for that ; but I'll do my best.’ 

So I took my leave. I escaped from the house rather than 
merely left it. I did not want to see Athena again just then, or 
Steenie, or any one. I went out into the dazzling sunshine and 
felt a strange bewildered sensation, as if everything in life were 
turning into unreality for me. If I can bring Athena and her 
mother together again, I will surely do it. How could I betier 
close this long, perplexed, and disappointing chapter of my life 
than by trying to do one kindly turn for this mother and daughter ? 
I pitied poor Mrs. Rosaire, with her weakness and her obstinacy 
and her petty schemes and her sad little hopeless efforts at self- 
deception and the deception of others. Athena can afford to put 
up with her mother’s vanity and weakness, and to condone her second 
marriage ; Athena, with her pure soul, her noble nature, her high 
unselfish purposes, her mistaken self-sacrifice, and what seemed to 
me her wrecked life. She can afford, too, to do some favour for 
me—Mrs. Rosaire was right there: for me, whose life I will 
not say she has wrecked, but whose life at least is wrecked with 
her own, as it might have been happy with her own. 

That sacred purpose of Mrs. Rosaire’s, that sacred and treasured 
purpose, set me thinking, I confess, as I walked home. It sounds 
very absurd, that kind of talk from her. Nobody is taken in by 
it. We all know she likes to get married again; and the sacred 
purpose comes in as a very lame excuse. But have not other 
people had a sacred purpose of much the same kind ; and did not 
their neighbours understand it, and see through it, quite as clearly ? 
I wonder how many of our folks here were really taken in by my 
sacred purpose to strike a blow in the cause of Greece? Did 
Athena, for whose special benefit that sacred purpose was brought 
into light, believe in it fora moment? Almost every one I see 
appears to have a sacred purpose just as obviously got up as poor 
Mrs. Rosaire. Athena is different, I know; her purpose is genuine 
and ¢s sacred; she would sacrifice anything for it—and, after 
all, has her sacrifice done much good? I am not in a mood 
perhaps just now to judge of that, but as I thought over things I 
found myself becoming somehow more lenient towards Mrs. Rosaire 
—more inclined to think that her profession of a sacred purpose, 
instead of being a mere little piece of half-cunning artifice, was 
after all the touch of nature which makes the greater part of the 
world kin. My sacred purpose was so very like her sacred purpose 
that I acknowledged myself of spiritual kin with her, and became 
more and more inclined to sympathise with her and to give her 
any helping hand I could, 
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CHaPprer XXXVIII. 
* TREACHERY—SEEK IT our,’ 


Many observations have been already made in this story about 
the delight of the Athenian public in gossip and suspicion and 
scandal and the rapidity with which any more or less accredited 
rumour bearing harshly on the doings and character of anybody will 
fly from the Square of the Constitution to the Square of Concord 
and from the Parliament chamber to the Café Solon. 1 began now 
to have a new illustration of this phenomenon. I began to perceive 
that my notions of magnanimous reticence concerning Margarites, 
if he should be married to Athena before the full truth concerning 
our expedition could be ascertained, were not likely to be of much 
importance. I found that the military and political gossips of 
Athens were already holding a sort of preliminary and highly 
informal court-martial on Margarites and myself touching the 
manner and the results of my crossing of the frontier. Had 
Colonel Cleveland, as I was now generally called in the city, 
really disobeyed instructions, out of heroism or impetuosity, or 
acting on bad advice, or from sheer ‘ cussedness’? Or had Mar- 
garites for some unknown reason failed to give orders in time, 
aud, through mistake or otherwise, allowed the frontier to be 
crossed at the wrong moment, and after all the arrangements for 
peace had been made here in Athens? 

I might have known that it would be impossible to prevent a 
controversy of this kind from springing into existence. A large 
number of our men were back in Athens and were sure to make a 
strict comparison of time and hours, and to insist on knowing why 
they were allowed to cross the frontier when the military move- 
ment had been practically given up. One of our wounded men 
had since died; would not his relatives ask any questions about 
the manner of his death ? There was not a man in our little band 
who did not know perfectly well that no order to restrain or recall 
us had arrived from Athens or anywhere while we were preparing 
for our forward movement, and as we thought for a junction with 
our brothers in arms. The faithful Aristoboulos, who liked me 
and detested Margarites, was asking every one to listen to his story 
and to explain to him if possible how our little catastrophe had 
come about. MacMurchad had made himself immensely popular 
during his short time of service among our fellows, and many of 
them were sternly asking how it came that his gallant life was 
thrown away. Even the British Minister was stirred to make 
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inquiry concerning the fate of one who was actually a member of 
the British Parliament, although he only sat for an Irish county. 

When I returned to the hotel after my talk with Mrs. Rosaire, 
I found a little knot of men on the steps with Mr. Vlachos and 
Colonel Gillow in their midst, and evidently talking eagerly over 
this very question. Now Mr. Vlachos had many charming and 
some noble qualities; but he was not quite the sort of man to 
rely upon for the general discouragement of scandal; and we 
know how he distrusted and disliked Margarites. The moment 
I appeared on the steps of the hotel all eyes turned on me; 
and Colonel Gillow at once made me the object of his earnest 
eloquence. 

‘Look here, Cleveland; this is a devilish queer thing, you 
know. People don’t understand it. My venerable friend Vlachos 
here has been talking about it with me, and we can’t make it out 
anyhow. And Lovejoy—here’s Lovejoy—he has been in no end of 
affairs, here, there, and everywhere, and he can’t see into it.’ 

‘ That’s so, Colonel,’ Mr. Lovejoy assented, composedly. ‘ The 
more we try to put things together, the more we can’t figure them 
up anyhow. Everybody is asking how it all came about.’ 

‘Explain, Gillow, will you; there’s a good fellow 
are you all talking about ?’ 

‘Well, about this breakdown in the arrangements, and this 
crossing of the frontier. Did you disobey orders and cross in 
spite of Margarites? Or did he leave you in the lurch? Come, 
that’s the point we want to have cleared up. MHere’s my gallant 
friend MacMurchad killed; there’s another fellow since dead, I’m 
told ; there are fellows wounded; the whole lot of you might have 
been killed or taken prisoners. If there was to be fighting, why 
wasn’t I there, sir? If there wasn’t to be fighting, why did you 
fellows cross the frontier? There was a breakdown somewhere, or 
there was treachery somewhere ; and, by Jove, I know what some 
of us think And I'll get at the truth if I have to go to the 
king himself and ask him for a court-martial, or a court of honour, 
or something.’ 

‘Indeed, it is serious,’ Vlachos said, gravely and gently. 
‘People say here, Cleveland, that you and your fellows were 
betrayed for some reason. Some of your own men are saying it 
in the cafés and the streets of Athensevery hour. They have been 
comparing notes, and they can’t understand why, with plenty of 
time to do it, there was no order given to you and your men not 
to cross the frontier. They say—people here—that you are too 
generous to suspect, or to tell all you guess at; but that there is 
an ugly sort of mystery somewhere, and that it must be got at.’ 
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‘If you are going to stand it, Cleveland,’ Gillow exclaimed, ‘I 
am not. I'll make some of these fellows sit up! Tl go to the 
king; I will, by Jove! His Majesty won’t refuse to hear what an 
English soldier has to say. Iam told Margarites is to have some 
high position or other; but no, sir, not for Joseph !—until he has 
cleared up all this odd business. MacMurchad’s blood would be on 
my head if I were to stand this thing without challenge.’ 

‘Guess you could say something if you would, Colonel Cleve- 
land,’ Mr. Lovejoy suggested, insinuatingly. 

‘Gentlemen,’ I said quietly, ‘I haven’t a word to say on the 
subject, just yet. I have not yet seen Mr. Margarites, or had any 
chance of an explanation with him, written or spoken. I shall 
have an explanation with him the first moment possible ; and I 
have no doubt he will make everything clear and plain. I expect 
as much; we all have a right to expect as much.’ 

‘ Well, of course, if you intend to have an explanation,’ Gillow 
said, ‘ that’s another thing. You have the first claim.’ 

‘Of course I intend to have an explanation; and, look here, 
Gillow, it’s only fair to assume that Margarites is just as anxious 
about an explanation as I am.’ 

‘I should be if I were he, by Jove; and ten times more 
anxious, I shouldn’t have allowed quite so much time to pass 
without giving it, too. One doesn’t understand these Greeks ; 
they have different ways from us oh, I beg your pardon, I am 
sure, Mr. Vlachos, I didn’t mean to say a word against your 
countrymen in general; but you know there are queer fellows 
everywhere.’ 

‘ A gentleman is a gentleman the same all the world over, Mr. 
Vlachos replied ; ‘I never said that every Greek was a gentleman. 
We all know Greeks about whom such a question as this couldn’t 
arise And, I presume, there are Englishmen about whom it 
could arise.’ 

‘Never heard of one, by Jove,’ Colonel Gillow grumbled to his 
moustache ; but he did not allow Vlachos to hear his protest on 
behalf of the whole British people. 

‘ You will do me the justice to admit, Cleveland,’ said Vlachos, 
‘if anything should come of this, that you were not suffered to 
act without some advice from friends whose counsel you did not 
ask for ?’ 

‘I admit it fully, Mr. Vlachos; you did all you could to put 
me on my guard.’ 

‘ Well, gentlemen,’ Gillow said, ‘I suppose for the present we 
may leave this matter safely in our friend Cleveland’s hands. All 
I want you to vuderstand, Cleveland, is that there is no use in 
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thinking to-hush this thing up out of good nature or a feeling of 
kindness to anybody, or letting bygones -be bygones, or anything 
of that-sort. The whole story has to come to the light. Either 
there was foul play or there was not. If there was not, the sooner 
the truth is known the better for everybody concerned ; everybody, 
by Jove ; and if there was, why then——--’ He only whistled and 
said no more words; the subject seemed too big to evolve itself in 
any phrases of articulate speech. 

Vlachos put his aym in mine, and drew me gently away. We 
sat for a moment in front of the fountain where the gold fish were 
gleaming. 

‘J think I understand your difficulty in all this, Cleveland, 
the old Greek said; ‘I guess at a good deal. I know that you 
are thinking of others as well as of yourself. But it would be 
useless to attempt to keep this story from becoming a scandal, and 
it has to be settled one way or the other. Don’t you think that, 
for the very sake of those whose interest you have at heart, the 
sooner it is settled the better ?’ 

‘My dear Mr. Vlachos, I have no motive for wishing it to be 
kept in darkness. Why should [I suspect anything? I hope for 
the best. Don’t you?’ 

Mr. Vlachos shrugged his shoulders. ‘I hope for the best ; 
yes indeed ; as a Greek Iam bound to hope for the best; but 
what in your opinion and mine would be the best just now ? There 
is one good thing, Cleveland; it is not yet too late. See that 
this business is settled one way or other before it is too late. 
Romantic enthusiasm will make sacrifice for heroes; but then 
let them be heroes; let romantic enthusiasm not be taken in by 
false coin.’ 

There was clearly no time to be lost. I wrote a letter—a 
second letter—to Margarites, and put it in the plainest although 
in the most courteous language. I told him that I had to ask an 
explanation from him with regard to our crossing of the frontier 
and the instructions concerning it. I put distinctly the points on 
which explanation would have to be given. Was it not the 
instruction to me that after a certain precisely specified time we 
were to cross the frontier whether others had come up at that 
particular point or not? Was any order to delay or recall us ever 
despatched from Athens? Was there not ample time between 
the making of the arrangements with the king’s government at 
Athens and our cutting of the telegraph wires to have issued such 
an order? I added that even if I myself were inclined to believe 
without question in the good faith of everything that had been 
done, no belief of mine would prevent inquiry; that there were 
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many persons who insisted, and, as I thought rightly insisted, on 
a full explanation ; and that endae such conditions I _ it my 
duty to become the spokesman of the demand. 

This letter I gave to Aristoboulos, and enjoined him to wait 
for the return of Margarites to town or try to reach him in some 
way, and to put that letter into his hand and ask for an answer. 
This was early in the afternoon. Aristoboulos came back soon and 
said Mr. Margarites had not yet returned to town but was expected 
every hour. I bade him to return to Margarites’ house and wait 
until Margarites should return. 

That evening we had a sort of extemporised parting celebration 
at our hotel. Our little camp was all breaking up. The war cor- 
respondents, the soldiers of fortune, and the amateur students of 
revolution and battlefield were all about to leave Athens. The 
crisis which had gathered them together was clearly all over ; 
there was nothing more to be seen or done in Attica. So we 
happened to fall together some of us this evening at dinner and we 
somehow dropped into the notion of making a farewell occasion of 
it. Most of us were staying in the same hotel, and others who 
were in other hotels were sent round for and got in to join in the 
half-melancholy conviviality. I felt myself quite a small personage, 
a freshman, a raw recruit, among some of these renowned and long 
experienced historiographers from England, and France, and 
Germany, and the United States. Most of the Englishmen I 
knew; I mean the men who wrote fur English newspapers; for 
good sooth they were not all Englishmen, nor even the majority of 
them. There was MacFerrier, for example—he came, I think, 
from Aberdeen awa’; a man who had seen service in the army as 
a trooper before he became a war correspondent; a rough-hewn 
fearless creature, full of multitudinous resources in his own craft; 
with the eye of a general for a battlefield ; capable of realising a 
whole military situation at a glance; not much of a descriptive 
writer in times of peace, but developing into colour and brilliancy 
and movement amid the roar of the cannon and the rush of the 
ranks; his genius clearing and brightening as the battle-smoke 
thickened and darkened the air. A very different sort of personage 
was my good friend Captain Fitzjoyce, for example, who came 
originally from Dublin and had served with distinction in the 
Crimea and in India before he found it a better paying business 
to take up the regular craft of war correspondent. Fitzjoyce could 
describe a battle too; odd if he could not, having taken part in 
sO many a campaign—but his interest was in the political work- 
ings which led up to and followed the battles rather than in the 
battles themselves. The mere battle was to him only as the 
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experimental explosion is to the lecturer on chemistry; a thing 
interesting as it bears upon, or illustrates, or establishes, or de- 
molishes some previously described theory. On the rough edge of 
battle itself, in the grey morning-hour of the first active move- 
ment, Fitzjoyce would talk to you in measured undertone about 
the schemes and plots of the European chancelleries; about the 
diplomatists who were even now pulling the wires to which four or 
five hundred thousand men arrayed against each other on the 
battlefield were presently to dance ; about the palace intrigues in 
this capital and the undergrowth of nihilism and anarchism in 
that. I never talked with Fitzjoyce and listened to his cool self- 
satisfied statements without feeling that the very ground beneath 
our feet must be surcharged with dynamite. 

Then there was Lord Rufus Carrick, younger son of a great 
duke, who had been in a splendid cavalry regiment and led a very 
wild career ; who had had to give up the army finally because of 
a row he got into by his acting as correspondent for a well-paying 
daily paper against the strict orders of his commanding officer, 
and who accordingly took to the business of war correspondent 
professionally, and was understood to make a good thing of it. 
There was Colonel Touchwood, whose only interest in the work of 
foreign campaign was confined to the gunnery. Except where an 
English army was engaged, Colonel Touchwood cared not a straw 
who won or who lost, so long as either victor or defeated could 
supply him with any new ideas on the subject of cannon. Nor 
must I forget to mention that there were men of the class of 
Mr. Etches of London; purely literary correspondents, who did 
not describe the actual work of battles, but who sent home vivid 
pictures of the life of the capitals near which and about which the 
battles were fought. Some of these men were as unconcerned 
about Captain Fitzjoyce’s political mysteries and revelations as 
they were about Touchwood’s gunnery or MacFerrier’s bivonac 
adventures. It was their part to paint the life of the street and 
the palace and the market; and admirably some of them could 
do it ; and I only wish their craft had flourished in olden times. 
I think I should rather have had such a picture of Rome while the 
Rubicon was being crossed, or of the streets of Alexandria while 
Actium was still undecided, than the boldest and most faithful 
battle piece which ever strove to instruct posterity in the move- 
ments of war. 

Mr. Lovejoy, the American correspondent, we have met already ; 
and we know something of the lively and ingenious gentlemen 
who came from Paris, and who never failed, even if put in possession 
on the best authority of the fullest and most accurate statement 
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of facts, to add many little touches from their own powerful 
imagination and vivid fancy in order to make reality seem more 
impressively real, and to add to life itself the striking effects of 
the theatre. We soon became a joyous company. When dinner 
was over we smoked and drank soda and brandy—some indeed 
preferred a rich mixture of champagne and curagoa—and we 
chaffed each other noisily and we told stories, and after a while 
began to sing songs and even to venture on recitations. We had 
some choice pieces from opéra bouffe and from the music halls of 
London, the freshest contribution of this kind to the evening’s 
harmony being at least two seasons old. Some German corre- 
spondents sang tremendously comic songs, with choruses and refrains 
the fun of which was not even in the dimmest degree perceptible 
to any but a German mind. Every now and then some kindly 
hearted French gentleman sprang to his feet, exclaimed ‘ Je porte 
un toast,’ and proceeded to pay a tribute to the Sovereign of 
England or to the British House of Lords. We had dined 
according to the ways of the table @héte at half-past six o’clock, 
and there was a good long night left for revelry. 

I had received during the day a letter from the editor of 
the London paper which I was supposed to represent, and which 
invited me to go as soon as possible either to Cairo or to South 
Africa, according as my choice might lead me. A few days were 
given to me during which to make up my mind, and then I had 
only to telegraph my resolve and begone. I welcomed this offer ; 
I was only too glad to go to some new place, and this was decisive 
forme. My spirits rose with the prospect of this complete change 
of scene and life. In any case I have always held it to be the 
business of a rational man to keep his private griefs as far as 
possible to himself, and not to disturb the honest mirth and good- 
fellowship of other people by exhibition of his own sadness, It is 
not making much of a sacrifice surely in almost any trial for a 
fellow not to obtrude his own personal woes on the general com- 
pany, if he has to go into company for an hour cr two. There is 
an exquisite luxury in the indulgence of grief ; but then, as Sydney 
Smith said, it is the duty of sensible men to avoid luxuries. It 
never gratified my personal feelings to be regarded by my fellows 
as a sufferer; I prefer to keep all that sort of thing to myself, and 
have always held it evidence of a lack of manhood when a fellow 
exhibits a sad or a glum face in the society of his companions, 
My mind on this particular evening was, Heaven knows, distressed 
enough. I had a complication of troubles. Any thought I could 
spare from Athena and from myself slipped rapidly away, or would, 
if I had allowed it, to brood over the coffin of MacMurchad, now 
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resting in the vault of a Catholic Church in the city, and awaiting 
its removal to MacMurchad’s home. But I was mixed up with a 
crowd of good fellows who were accustomed to face death as part 
of their daily business, and to whom the loss of a comrade was one 
of the common incidents of life: Most of them had grown un- 
consciously into the adoption of that rough-and-ready practical 
sort of philosophy which finds even in a loved comrade’s misfortune 
only another reason for getting what enjoyment one can out of life, 
seeing that what was his fate to-day may be our own to-morrow. 

So we made our jokes—-good-humouredly personal most. of 
them-—and we sang our comic and even our sentimental songs, 
I don’t think I quite understand why bearded, variously expe- 
rienced men, who have ‘ stormed across the war-convulsed earth ’ 
in lives of incessant adventure, should take so much pleasure in 
hearing a comic song, with every point and word of which they 
are already familiar, sung over again by some non-professional 
vocalist who does not sing it particularly well. Still less do T 
understand why the non-professional vocalist who does not sing it 
particularly well should be induced to sing it at all. Why did that 
stout, elderly soldier, Gillow, sing * He’s got them on,’ and why did 
we all laugh so consumedly at each well-remembered line? Yet 
was it not still more wonderful to hear Colonel Touchwood, the 
scientific gunner, who had studied the science he loved even in 
the cannon’s mouth of a dozen desperate fields, warbling sweetly, 
with head thrown back and eyes half shut, the innocent pathos of 
‘In the gloaming’? The reader will infer from my remarks that 
I ain myself not able to sing a song of any kind, comic or ro- 
mantic ; and I admit that the reader is in the right. But I hope 
he will do me the justice to believe that on this occasion I laughed, 
and sighed, and admired, and loudly applanded with the rest. 

Mr. Lovejoy favoured us with some recitations from Bret Harte 
and Mark Twain. Another American correspondent gave us an 
enlivehing imitation of the war whoop and battle song of one of 
the Sioux tribe of Indians. I make no doubt that this shrill cry 
of battle could have been heard distinctly in the Royal Palace. 

The mirth, as I know Tristram would have said, was growing 
‘fast and furious.’ Suddenly I became aware of the presence of 
Aristoboulos at one end of the room, and I saw that he was making 
signals to me. At that moment a young man from Cambridge 
was favouring the company with imitations of great English 
orators, preachers, and actors. Most of the company were either 
not English, or were Englishmen who, like myself, had lived a 
good deal out of Engiand, and were not quite up with the newer 
celebrities of the senate, the pulpit, and the stage in London. I 
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was trying conscientiously to satisfy myself whether the perform- 
ance just then going on was an imitation of Mr. Henry Irving, 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, or Mr. Spurgeon, when my eyes lighted on 
the expressive face of Aristoboulos. I escaped as quietly as I 
could—luckily there came a burst of good-natured applause from 
the Cambridge gentleman’s indulgent audience—and I conferred 
with Aristoboulos in the hall. His news was interesting. Marga- 
rites had just come home, and Aristoboulos had given him my 
letter. He had read it twice over, and he was not pleased. 

‘| know when Mr. Margarites not pleased,’ Aristoboulos 
affirmed, complacently. ‘Strange gentleman, English gentleman, 
he not know; but a Greek know, very well. Mr. Margarites do 
all his best to look as if it was nothing, nothing, nothing. But 
he not pleased ; oh, no; he not pleased.’ 

‘What did he do ?’ 

‘He asked where Colonel Cleveland was, and I told him. And 
he smiled, and said Colonel Cleveland would not care perhaps to 
be disturbed at present, and he presumed to-morrow would do.’ 

It seemed Margarites finally said he would send an answer 
to-morrow, and that he was busy that night. His carriage was still 
at the door, and Margarites got into it at once and drove away. 
Aristoboulos, I need hardly say, was considerate enough to follow. 
At first he thought Margarites was going to the King’s Palace, 
which was all lighted up. But the carriage passed on, and when 
Aristoboulos came up with it it was standing at Mrs. Rosaire’s 
door. 

‘And I think,’ Aristoboulos added, in a low tone, and with 
much significance of gesture, ‘if Colonel Cleveland want to see 
Mr. Margarites soon, better go and see him as he leave Madame 
Rosaire’s house this very night.’ 

This was my own instantaneous resolve before Aristoboulos 
made the suggestion. Yes; there was not a moment to be lost. 
It was not yet very late, even for Athens—not much past nine 
o’clock—and it was not an occasion for standing too much on 
ceremony. I could not keep out of my mind an uneasy fear lest 
Margarites might have rushed off to Mrs. Rosaire’s house with 
some intention of forestalling the coming crisis, perhaps of playing 
on Athena’s credulity and generosity. No: I cannot let him have 
twelve or fifteen hours in advance with his story. If it be a true 
story, it will not suffer by instant question; if it be false, it can- 
not be questioned too speedily. 

I set out at once for Mrs, Rosaire’s house. The moon had not 
yet come up, but the stars were shining in splendour, and the air 
was soft and warm. The streets of the square were still crowded ; 
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the windows of the Royal Palace were all alight. Rumour had 
been saying that the king was holding an important council with 
his ministers, and that some new appointments of moment were 
to be made. 


Cuaptrr XXXIX. 
THE CRISIS, 


Tue windows of Mrs. Rosaire’s house were lighted, too. I had 
no need to fear that I should be disturbing the household by my 
late visit. There were three or four carriages waiting at the door, 
one of which I knew to belong to Margarites. Another and a 
much more modest-looking affair belonged to Sir Thomas Vale. 
Mrs. Rosaire had evidently been having a dinner party. I told 
the servant that I was particularly anxious to see Mr. Margarites, 
and that, noticing his carriage at the door, I wished to take the 
liberty of sending in my card, and begging to be allowed to speak 
a word or two with him. I was shown into a half-darkened recep- 
tion-room, in which I could hear a faint ripple of pleasant talk 
from the adjacent dining-room. After some little delay the 
servant came back and invited me to follow him. He showed me 
the way to a small room on the upper floor, which I well knew to 
be used as a sort of study or library by Athena herself. Drawing 
aside the curtain of the doorway, he motioned to me to enter. In 
the softly lighted room I saw Athena and Margarites standing on 
the hearth in animated conversation, even, it would seem, in 
dispute. Athena was speaking in a low tone, but with energy 
and fervour, and Margarites was evidently remonstrating, with 
pleading gesture and submissive protest. They were speaking 
Greek. 

For a moment they were not aware of my presence, and I felt 
almost inclined to back out and sneak away; but they heard the 
rustle of the heavy curtain as the servant let it fall behind me, 
and both looked round, and Athena came quickly towards me. 

‘Oh, Kelvin!’ she cried, ‘I am so glad you have come; and 
you are just in time. Mr. Margarites and I are having an ex- 
planation, and it greatly concerns you, and you have a right to 
hear it.’ 

Margarites made a deprecating gesture. 

‘If you really will have it so, Athena,’ he said ; ‘if you really 
think these are things to be proclaimed from the house-tops; I 
don’t. I don’t know what Cleveland may think; but of course 
you fair beings must have your way.’ 

‘IT came heve looking for Mr. Margarites, ithe: I wanted 
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= to have some explanation with him; but I presume he would 
mes rather we should have it alone, he and I.’ 
‘Much rather,’ Margarites declared. 
‘No, Kelvin, there must be only one explanation ; that I insist 
on; that I will beg of you as the greatest favour you can do me. 
Only one explanation with Mr. Margarites ; and it must be here 
and now. Iam concerned in it as much as you or he—more than 
had you or he. Mr. Margarites has come of his own accord to make a 
a confession to me. Why he has come he knows best; but I think 
4 I can guess. Perhaps he found that he would have to make an 
Fi ‘ explanation to some one; and perhaps he thought it would be 
om well to anticipate things, and to come to me first with his version 
eid of the story.’ 
en Yes; this was what I had already guessed at—guessed at the 


the moment Aristoboulos told me how, after reading my letter, Mar- 
garites had gone at once to Mrs. Rosaire’s. He was playing his 


os last card—he was trying to forestall us with Athena. 

alk ‘Listen, Kelvin; I will have you listen to this.’ 

the ‘As you will, divine Maid of Athens,’ Margarites said, with a 
iin shrug of his shoulders and a growing look of defiance on his pale 
rs face. I noticed the words ‘divine Maid of Athens.’ He had not 
ing since their engagement been in the habit of using this grandilo- 


In quent style of address. I remembered well the very day and hour 
—it was at Corinth—when it first struck me that he had dropped 


pn it, and had begun to call her by her name. A moment ago he 
in was still calling her ‘ Athena.’ 
ith Athena looked at him scornfully, and then turned to me. 
wn ‘How often I have said, Kelvin, that if you were killed in 
- Greece I should be the cause of your death. Yes; and I didn’t 
lt know then, and you don’t know even now, how very nearly I was 
” the cause—the innocent, innocent cause—of your death. Do you 
re, know that this gentleman, this Hellenic patriot here, sent you 
across the Turkish frontier—alone, alone—in order that you might 
- be killed, and in order to punish me because he had quarrelled 
ae with me?’ 
to ‘No, no; not that—not quite that, unjust Maid of Athens; 
unjust, though not the less divine. Alas! even divinities can be 
unjust sometimes. Not to punish you, but to get rid of a 
le dangerous rival. I acknowledge it to him now as well as to you. 
I I don’t care though he, too, knows it. I tell it to our dear 
al Cleveland himself. I am sorry for it now. And it was not 
planned ; it was done in a moment of lover’s passion. After all, 
d iovers will have passion and jealousy; and who thinks of a rival’s 
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life when that rival stands in his way? I don’t believe our dear 
Cleveland would think much of my life under such conditions,’ 

‘Do you think he would send you treacherously to your 
death?’ she asked contemptuously. ‘Well, this is the story, 
Kelvin. I have just extorted it from Mr. Margarites.’ 

‘Extorted? But, now, is that quite fair? Iam here, I tell 
you something, you put a question, and I answer it; you put it 
directly, I answer it directly. Not extorted, Cleveland, I engage 
you to believe.’ 

‘This is the whole story, Kelvin. Mr. Margarites and I have 
had occasional disputes about you. I don’t mind telling you this 
now. Well, on the day when it was known that the Gcvernment 
here had come to terms with Mr. Margarites, | urged him and 
begged of him to lose no time in letting you know, lest, unhappily, 
you should go on and cross the frontier; and at first he was angry, 
and accused me—accused me—vwell, of thinking too much of your 
safety. But I didn’t care even if he accused me of that; and he 
went away. And I still fully believed he would send you a message 
of warning. I could not believe it possible—I did not think so 
badly of him—oh, I could not have thought so badly of any man 
as to doubt it. And then he told me afterwards that you must 
have disobeyed orders and crossed the frontier. And another time 
he said the wires were cut, and his message could not reach you. 
I began to fear at last that neither of these stories was true; and 
now to-night he comes to me and tells me that the worst sus- 
picions his worst enemies in Athens were whispering to each other 
under their breath are true. Are true! Yes, he sent you to your 
death, Kelvin; at least, he hoped so. He sent you to die.’ 

‘Pardon me, Margarites said composedly; he was growing 
more and more composed as he saw that all was over; ‘I did not 
send him to die; I had it not in my power. LEffectivement, he is 
not dead, as you see. I could not make sure of his being killed ; 
not every one is killed, I can assure you, who gets into a little 
skirmish with the Turks. They are not quite such good hands at 
the rifle as all that. I have been in many a worse fight with the 
Turks than that in which our dear Cleveland has won such easy 
laurels; and, look you, I never got so much as a wound from 
them! No, no; I did not send him to his death; perhaps I 
might have done so if I had the chance; but I had not the chance. 
What I did was this; I didn’t see that I was bound to put myself 
out of my way to secure our dear Cleveland’s valuable life; and I 
didn’t put myself out of my way.’ 

‘I don’t care twopence what you did or didn’t about me,’ I 
interposed ; ‘I always knew you were capable of any treachery, so 
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far as an enemy was concerned; but I hold you to account for the 
death of my friend, and I hope your own countrymen will hold 
you to account for the manner in which you played with the lives 
of brave Greeks.’ 

‘My countrymen? Oh, yes; I can answer my countrymen— 
supposing they have any question to ask me; which is not quite 
certain. You see, Cleveland, I have been unnecessarily frank with 
Miss Rosaire and you; I should not feel called upon to make my 
confession so fully to every one. Suppose I said that my under- 
standing was that you were not to cross until others came up? 
Who could say that was not my understanding? Suppose there 
was a mistake somewhere—who could say which was to blame the 
more, you or 1? Suppose a man or two killed who might other- 
wise be alive? Well, a man more, a man less; in war it does not 
count for much. Every Greek will say Greece has got cheaply 
off as things are. Come, Athena, can you never forgive me ?’ 

He spoke these words in a tone of tender and impassioned 
appeal, and tried to touch her hand. She drew back. 

‘Never! never!’ she exclaimed passionately. ‘Keep back 
from me; in Heaven’s name, what do you take me for ?’ 

“Yet it was done for love of you,’ he said, in his tenderest low 
tone; and a deep shade of pain came over his face. ‘There are 
Greek girls who would think none the worse of a man because out 
of love for them he had allowed a rival to get into danger.’ 

‘T don’t believe it,’ Athena declared warmly; ‘I don’t know 
any Greek woman who would not feel as I do and speak as I do.’ 

He smiled a cold pitiful smile. 

‘There are Greek women,’ he said, ‘and there are English 
women, too, I make no doubt, who are not quite so precise, and 
who would welcome any tribute to their beauty; even, look you, 
a tribute of blood.’ 

‘We have had quite enough of this,’ she said abruptly. ‘I 
am not inclined for a discussion on the general character of 
women. I know the mind of one woman at all events.’ 

‘ Now,’ he interposed with ironic emphasis; ‘ now.’ 

‘Yes, now, at last,’ she said, turning vehemently on him. ‘I 
know my own mind, now at last, if you will have it so: I know it 
well. I feel ashamed; I hate myself; I despise myself; because 
I was deceived by you so long! Love? I don’t call that love. 
Does love make men deceivers, and liars, and cowards—cowards ?’ 

Will it be believed that I felt a certain pity for Margarites ? 
Let me not do the man injustice, although he did try by treachery 
to compass my death. As I looked in his face I could not but 
believe that he was in his way sincere. It was evidently his full 
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conviction that he was only employing a legitimate stratagem to 
get rid of a rival whom he detested, and whom he believed to be 
dangerous. If ever I understood a man rightly I understood 
Margarites to have been really surprised at Athena’s uncompro- 
mising resolve. He evidently expected that even after he had 
confessed all it would have been enough for her to know that what 
he had done was done out of love for her. I am convinced that 
he thought his full and blunt confession would have saved him with 
her at the last. Very likely he assumed that I, as an honourable 
rival, ought to recognise his motives, and even help him to make 
out his case. His morality clearly was not our morality; his code 
of honour was not our code of honour. He was not abashed, 
shame-faced, or humiliated; he only look surprised, and puzzled, 
and disappointed. I studied his face with unimpassioned and, I 
think, impartial observation. I honestly believe that up to an 
advanced period of our interview he had not the least idea that 
anything that had happened was to make any serious change in 
his relations with Athena. He expected a reproach, more or less 
formal, for having tried to consign a rival to death; but he 
assumed also that his love would in the end have been held ample 
excuse for his jealousy, and both for his conduct towards me. Let 
any one who likes call it lack of force of character in me: but I 
could not hate him even then as I suppose he deserved to be 
hated. I could not even visit him with that stern moral reproba- 
tion which I suppose every moralist, judging from our Western 
standard of morality, would say he had fully deserved. He 
seemed to me now a curiously interesting study; a man with a 
nature oddly warped; a strange psychical perversity ; not merely 
a liar and a traitor. 

Let me hasten, however, to plead some excuse for myself in 
the eyes of the uncompromising Western moralist. Every word 
hitherto spoken in this strange conversation only went to satisfy 
me more and more that Athena loved me, and had loved me from 
first to last. How I could ever have doubted it Ido not now know; 
but at that moment I saw it all. I could read now every line and 
every word of the history of her struggle with herself, and her 
passionate desire to render service to the cause of Greece, since 
sacrifice of some kind there had to be made. Whatever Mar- 
garites might still have fancied, I knew from the moment I 
entered the room and saw Athena’s face that his day was done. 
More than that, I knew that Athena was delighted in her secret 
soul to be relieved from the duty of sacrificing herself to him. 
I was possessed by a feeling of exultation. What did I care if 
Margarites had wished for my death? What did I care if he 
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had tried his best te compass it? Let him do all he was able to 
do; it was not any longer in my power to feel any serious anger 
towards him. Why, if he had not been treacherous, if he had 
behaved towards me as I, or any ordinary man, would have 
behaved towards him, he might have married Athena, and I 
should never have known, as I knew now, that she loved me best, 
and had loved me always. 

He spoke to Athena again, in Greek, imploringly, passionately, 
and she answered in words now vehement and now merely scornful. 
I drew away and could not hear what they were saying, even if I 
could have followed it, but I did not desire to hear it. I knew 
that all was over so far as Margarites was concerned. She turned 
from him at last, and he looked in my direction; and there were 
tears glittering in his eyes. I turned away, not willing that he 
should know I had seen these witnesses to his emotion. 

‘Our dear Cleveland will langh at me, like a solid Briton,’ he 
said in English ; ‘ because I am not able to control my feelings. 
Well, I heed it not; my Greek ancestors when they felt much 
thought no shame to let their feelings show themselves in their 
eyes. And so, Athena, I say you farewell, since you will have it. 
I only care for losing you. For the rest what doI care? I have 
courage and youth; and supposing anything comes of all this, 
how long will it last ? I shall live that down soon enough. What 
is the life of a scandal in Athens? Nine days—two, three weeks ? 
Let it run its course; I shall come up again “all right,” as you 
English say, when the whole thing is forgotten; and a year hence 
it won’t matter what anybody now is doing or saying or thinking 
against me. Yes—do your best, Cleveland; I give you full per- 
mission.” 

* One word, Margarites; and that shall be all I have to say. 
I shall never, under any circumstances, tell to any one anything 
you have said here to-night. If there be an inquiry I shall tell 
anything and everything that I knew of my own knowledge before 
this night ; but what has passed in Miss Rosaire’s room I shall not 
remember against you.’ 

He was going away, but he stopped short and looked at me 
with eyes of shining surprise. 

‘I thank you, Cleveland; I might have expected something of 
your generosity ; but I could not have expected so much. I did 
think of asking you to settle old quarrels with me once for all; 
but after this generous resolve of yours how can I call you my 
enemy ?’ 

‘It wouldn’t be any use, I said, ‘in any case. Nothing on 
earth should force me into any quarrel with you.’ 
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‘Well,’ he said, with a laugh which tried to seem light and 
careless, ‘you can afford to be peaceful; for you have done the 
only fighting that was done ; and you can afford to be generous, 
for you have won the whole game. Miss Rosaire—Athena—you 
will say good-bye—or farewell—I prefer your sweet English word 
farewell—farewell ?’ 

‘ Farewell,’ she said coldly ; ‘I wish you truer principles and a 
better life.’ 

‘One word more and I leave you, I suppose for ever. I loved 
you with all my heart and soul, Athena; and I do still. For the 
sake of that love and of all I have lost will you not say once that 
you forgive me?’ 

‘Oh yes!’ she said in a low and a softer tone; ‘I forgive 
you; I was to blame myself—oh how much !—why should I not 
forgive you? From my heart I wish you well—and so good-bye 
—farewell.’ 

He made a low, sweeping, semi-oriental bow, and in a moment 
he had left the room. In another moment we could hear the 
furious gallop of his horses along the echoing streets, 

‘At last, at last he is gone!’ Athena said. 

Then it seemed as if her courage, her strength, and her nerves 
had given way after long tension. She sat ina low chair and 
covered her face with her handkerchief, and I could hear that 
she was sobbing; I could see her shoulders move with each 
throb of emotion. I did not say a word to disturb her or to 
try to reassure her. I knew too well now what the strain upon her 
must have been all this long time to feel surprised at this sudden 
break-down. When she recovered her self-possession and could 
speak to me, then I should have something to say. I had no doubt 
now how the story was going to end. 

Meanwhile I could hear that some of Mrs. Rosaire’s guests 
were taking their leave. The door of the drawing-room opened, 
and I heard the soft and blandishing voice of the hostess as she 
said something pretty to each departing friend. I noticed now 
that Margarites in going away had left the door of our room 
partly open, and it seemed to me possible that some of the guests 
whose departing was being kindly sped might hear the sound of 
Athena’s sobs. I went to the door, and carefully closed it. My 
movement, quiet as it was, seemed to rouse Athena, and to recall 
her to herself. She got up from the chair, and stood near the 
hearth, and dried her eyes, and then turned to me. 

‘Did you ever think to see me such a child, Kelvin ?’ 

She tried to smile; and then a sudden wave of deepening 
thought came over her face, and changed its whole expression. 
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‘Thank God for one thing!’ she said in what seemed an irre- 
pressible outburst of mere emotion as she clasped her hands 
together over her head. ‘Thank God for one thing—that he 
never kissed me!’ Then, as she heard her own sudden words, a 
rush of colour came over her face. 

I do not know on the inspiration of what instant thought I 
acted; but I know what I did. I caught Athena in my arms and 
kissed her again and again; I kissed her until at last I felt that 
she kissed me in return, tenderly and even passionately. Then 
she drew herself forcibly away, and put me gently from her, and 
stood confused and blushing, but not I think ashamed. 

‘Oh, Kelvin,’ she murmured ; ‘ and I had so nearly lost you; so 
nearly lost you!’ 

‘ We have found each other again,’ I said ; ‘ we shall not lose 
each other any more.’ 

‘Not with my will, Kelvin; never, never again !’ 

Just at this moment we saw Mrs. Rosaire standing at the door 
of the room, and looking on us with round bewildered eyes. 

‘Athena! Kelvin! what 7s the meaning of this; have you 
both lost your senses ?’ 

‘No, Athena answered quietly, and she held out her hand to 
me; ‘ we have come to our senses again; at last!’ 

Mrs. Rosaire shrugged her shoulders. 

‘You see, Kelvin, I was a true prophet aftereall; I told you 
she would never marry him.’ 

Then came one of those sudden little revulsions of feeling 
which were common with Mrs. Rosaire, and she burst into tears 
and put her head on my shoulder. 

‘Oh, my dear Kelvin,’ she sobbed, ‘how glad I am that it is 
you after all. I had rather have you, my dear, dear boy, than 
any one—yes, than any one; I would indeed, Kelvin, now.’ 

This was Mrs. Rosaire’s expression of penitence for having 
done her best to get Lord St. Ives preferred to me. Very cordi- 
ally did I forgive her. 

‘Dear Mamma,’ Athena said fondly, ‘ you have a kind, kind 
heart ; I always knew it.’ 

There were tears in her eyes, too; and Mrs. Rosaire turned 
from me to her; and I think the work of reconciliation between 
that mother and daughter did not need any intervention or 
helping hand from me. 

‘ Kelvin, one moment,’ Mrs. Rosaire suddenly said, rallying to 
her self-control and drying her eyes. ‘Don’t go just yet, I want 
to give you something; I must give it to you; you alone are 
worthy of the gift.’ 
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She hurried out of the room. 

‘Is not all this bewildering, Kelvin?’ Athena asked; ‘I 
hardly know what is happening or has happened. Come and see 
me to-morrow, in the afternoon—late, not early—we shall be 
better able to think of everything then.’ 

Mrs. Rosaire came back, holding up a sword as only a middle- 
aged lady can hold it. 

‘Here is my gift,’ she said, with sparkling eyes; ‘my 
husband’s sword; Athena’s father’s sword. This is the sword, 
Kelvin, with which in an idle hour I once made you a Knight of 
the Order of Greek Independence. You are worthy of it; take 
it, it is yours.’ 

She gave the dainty weapon into my hand. It occurred to me 
at the moment that as the champion of her dead husband’s cause, 
Sir Thomas Vale was the proper heir and owner of the sword. 
But I made no protest or suggestion ; the blending of the comic 
and the tragic was becoming a little too dangerous to be trifled 
with ; and I thought the best thing I could do was to grasp the 
weapon, accept it in the fewest possible words, and allow the 
memory of the night when I received the accolade at the hands of 
Mrs. Rosaire to disappear in the background. 


Coarter XL. 


‘THE GIRL THEY CALL THE MAID OF ATHENS.’ 





I HAD so many things to think of as I walked home that night : 
with the sword tucked under my arm that I could hardly think of 
anything. One eager thought chased another away and then was 
driven off in its turn. Only I can remember that as I was 
crossing the Square of the Constitution, now deserted and with the 
windows of the Royal Palace all in darkness, there suddenly came 
back to my mind the recollection of another night when on the 
same spot I suddenly broke into a cry of love and pain, and called 
aloud Athena’s name, and brought myself back to consciousness 
and self-control by the startling sound of my own voice in this 
involuntary outbreak of passionate feeling. That was the night 
after we had been on the Acropolis and seen the Parthenon by 
moonlight ; the night when I first saw Margarites in company 
with Athena; the night before my duel with poor old Pollen. 

Many things had passed since then. Our little camp was 
quite broken up. MacMurchad was dead, in his youth; the 
great long-looked-for political struggle was over; Mrs. Pollen 
was a widow; Nellie Lance was a lamenting little maiden half 
broken-hearted ; and Mrs. Rosaire was abont to become step- 
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mother to Steenie Vale. In all these changes my own sudden 
unexpected happiness stood out so dazzling that it almost over- 
whelmed me. I was almost afraid to think of it lest it should 
vanish like a dream. What had I ever done to entitle me to it ? 
What should I do to make me worthy of it? I was made posi- 
tively humble in the presence of my great success. 

Early next morning Steenie rattled at my door. He showered 
congratulations on me. 

‘Look here, old chappie, we seem to be all brothers and sisters 
now in a queer sort of way; isn’t it jolly? Of course you'll have 
a house in London, Kelvin, won’t you ?’ 

‘Well, Steenie, I don’t know just yet; my movements are a 
little bit uncertain. Yesterday morning I thought of going to 
South Africa; now I don’t think of that any more.’ 

‘No; I should rather think not.’ 

‘We may perhaps go to Egypt, if Athena likes the idea, and 
we may go back to England for a time.’ 

‘Yes, but what I mean is this. You'll have a house some- 
where or other some time ?’ 

‘Why yes, Steenie, I should hope so.’ 

‘Well, what I mean is this; I want to come and stay with you 
sometimes, mayn’t I ?’ 

‘My dear boy, so long as we have even the straw roof of a 
wigwam or an African beehive-hut over us we'll find a corner 
for you.’ 

‘ All right, that’s a good fellow, and I knew you would, Kelvin 
—youand dear Athena. Because, don’t you know, I shan’t perhaps 
always like to be at home; I don’t think I should always care for 
the company of Mrs. Rosaire. A change would be nice now and 
then, wouldn’t it? I should think the governor and she will 
enjoy themselves moult tristement, as Tristram would say.’ 

I pledged my word to Steenie that the moment we got a roof 
over us anywhere we would send for him. 

In the afternoon I went to see Athena, whom happily I found 
alone. We talked of many things concerning which I need not 
weary the unconcerned reader. We talked, I am compelled to say, 
almost entirely about ourselves. Athena declared herself willing 
to go anywhere with me; to Egypt if that seemed well to do: to 
England at once if that seemed better. 

‘But now for the moment,’ she said, ‘ you must come with me. 
We are going to see the sunset from the steps of the Parthenon; 
perhaps it may be a long time before we stand on those steps 
again.’ 

So we went together through streets some of which were still 
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draped with the arches and banners and wreaths of the recent 
triumph. Athena looked up at one of the drooping banners as we 
passed ; I looked at it too; our eyes met. 

‘T hope and pray that Greece has all she needs,’ Athena said ; 
‘I should have wished for more; I should have wished for Crete ; 
but one must be patient; and the time will come, even though it 
come without us, Kelvin,’ 

‘Come when it may it will owe some of its success to you, 
Athena.’ 

She said nothing, only shook her head and looked away from 
the triumphal arches. I could almost read the fluctuating thoughts 
that were passing through her mind. Soon we spoke of other 
things ; we went back to talk about ourselves and our projects; 
and thus in time we reached the Parthenon, and stood among its 
pillars and waited to see the sun go down on that scene of 
unspeakable beauty. 

Little by little many things, obscure and doubtful before, grew 
clear tome. I now knew-—Athena told me in plain words; but 
even had she not done so I should have known it; that all the 
time she had loved me in her heart. She had finally broken with 
Lord St. Ives because of me. Perhaps had Margarites been a little 
less suspicious and clever she might have been able to keep her 
real feelings asleep, and might not even have quite understood 
them herself. But Margarites was always compelling her to self- 
examination by his suspicions, his jealousy, his more or less veiled 
remonstrances and complaints. Perhaps he never thought of 
treachery to me until the day when she urged him so passionately 
to see to my safety. Then it may have been—she and I were alike 
willing to lend him every excuse and palliation—that for the first 
time the temptation came upon him to get rid of a rival who had 
been so long in the way. Perhaps, if he had had time for reflec- 
tion—who knows ?—his better nature might have reasserted him- 
self and he might not have allowed the temptation to carry him 
away. But there was little time for thought ; there was no oppor- 
tunity of recalling the evil resolve; and when he had once made 
up his mind he did not wish to recall what he had determined on. 
I dare say he was right in thinking that there are girls, Greek 
girls and others too, who would not like him much the less because 
he had sent a rival in the way of death. There are women perhaps 
who would have been drawn to him all the more because he had 
done such a deed out of love for them. Perhaps, too, his Greek 
countrymen, or some of them at least, would not have entirely con- 
demned him merely for having sent a troublesome rival in the way 
of a Turkish bullet. But Margarites must have known that the 
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treachery which put a hundred gallant men to uttermost peril of 
their lives merely in the hope of a riddance thereby from the pre- 
sence of one rival wasan unpardonable crime. He must have known 
that the very stones of the streets of Athens would rise up against 
the Greek who had been found guilty of such a deed. Knowing 
this as he must have known it, I cannot think ; we could not think 
—Athena and I—but that it must have been in a sudden yielding 
to one fatal moment of temptation that Margarites made his 
treacherous resolve, which, once allowed to put itself in execution, 
could never be recalled or stayed. Anyhow I did not feel inclined 
to take any active part against him now. What was done was 
done; the dead are dead. If any properly authorised questions 
are put to me I can but answer them in clear straightforward lan- 
guage such as becomes a gentleman and a soldier. But it is no 
business of mine to constitute myself the public prosecutor of 
Margarites. His heaviest crime, assuming him to be really guilty, 
was against his own country; let his countrymen if they will put 
him to his trial and condemn him or acquit him. He will not, 
under present conditions, attempt to accept any position of na- 
tional trust, even if it should be offered to him; and for myself 
my strongest hope concerning him is that I may never see his face 
again. I disliked and distrusted him when as yet I had no reason 
for either dislike or distrust; I had never felt more leniently 
towards him than now at this moment when I had his own con- 
fession of his treason. 

‘ I should like to go to some new place, anywhere ’ Athena 
said; ‘anywhere with you. I should like to steep my senses in a 
new happiness, and to forget a great many things that have 
happened lately. I shall always love Athens; I shall always love 
Greece, Kelvin; I shall look with longing some time or other to 
see Athens again , 

‘ Dearest, we shall see Athens many times again, I trust, and 
I know. Iam not jealous of Greece, although Greece was your 
first love.’ 

‘ I don’t know, Kelvin,’ Athena said, with a bright smile; ‘ I 
don’t believe Greece really was my first love. I was always fond 
of Greece, and devoted to it; but I don’t believe Greece really 
became a love of mine until—until——’ 

‘ Yes, until 4 

‘ Well, until I thought my first true-love had become a false 
true-love and forgotten me.’ 

She turned on me a look of frank tenderness and affection, 
which shone into my very soul. I was silent for a moment out of 
mere happiness. The last rays of the sun, which was sinking 
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behind the Parnes hills, shone upon Athena’s pale and beautiful 
face, and lent to it a glow not its own, but which was in harmony 
with the bright words she had spoken. The pillars of the 
Parthenon were changing from instant to instant in colour. 
Salamis was turning into a purple island in a golden sea. The 
crest of Lycabettus looked strangely white, and already before 
the sun had quite gone down one could see its tiny silver star; 
the light that is always supposed to burn in its chapel. The 
voices and confused murmurs of the city came faintly up to us, 
like the sounds that are heard from a hive. From the road that 
winds beneath the Acropolis rose the wailing chorus of a Greek 
peasant song, chanted by a little group of labourers going home 
after the work of their day. It was the same song, common 
indeed nearly all over Greece, which I had heard that melancholy 
evening when I sate alone with my dead friend in the upper room of 
the farmhouse inside the Thessalian frontier. Evening would 
soon come upon the immortal beauty of the scenes around us, 
only to give them new forms and tones of beauty. We might 
have lingered longer among the pillars of the Parthenon, rapt in 
the sight, the place, the sunset, and our own almost bewildering 
happiness, but that a little group of English tourists from one of 
the hotels happened to come near us, and we heard the voice of a 
man, saying to an elderly lady, in a whisper only too audiple in 
the clear air— 

‘See, Mrs. Jesmond—see that girl there; the tall girl ?— 
that’s the girl they call the Maid of Athens.’ 


(The End.) 








Christmas in Calcutta. 


CuristMas in Calcutta! How strange it seemed to be shutting out 
the hot sun and sitting in the cool shade, with doors and windows 
open, while we thought of you all at home, round the blazing Yule 
log; and of the white world that lay outside, and the busy fingers 
that were twining the evergreens. There were Christmas decora- 
tions here too; for the natives dearly love all tokens of feasting, 
and they place tall plantain leaves and bunches of fruit in the 
gateways, as symbols of plenty, and hang up wreaths of laurel and 
Indian jasmine, or strings of small lamps and of those great orange 
marigolds, which they offer at the shrines of all their gods. 

But of the real message of Christmas, the great mass of the 
people know little more than they did when on the site of this 
great city of palaces there stood only a wretched village called 
Kali-Kutta, the village of the dread goddess Kali, the ‘ dark 
goddess of the iron mace, to whom a draught of warm human blood 
gives joy for a thousand years. Here grim human sacrifices were 
offered to her, and here, too, Hindoo mothers of old used to throw 
their tender babes as dainty morsels to the yawning jaws of 
crocodiles. 

To the temple of Kali, south of the city, vast multitudes still 
resort, during the annual holidays known as Doorga-pooja—the 
worship of Doorga—by which name, as well as that of Davi, Kali 
is also commonly known. As Davi, she is the goddess of the Thugs, 
who do her righteous pleasure in strangling unwary travellers. 

So very small is the amount of interest bestowed on native 
customsand traditions by average foreigners, that butan exceedingly 
smal! proportion of the inhabitants of Calcutta ever dream of 
turning aside from their daily routine drive in the European quarter 
to visit Kali-ghat, the true god-mother or goddess-mother of the 
modern city; and yet an early morning in the temple affords a 
glimpse of the inner life of the people such as can never be obtained 
in the European city. For day by day, throughout the year, these 
sacred courts are thronged at early dawn by a most picturesque 
crowd of worshippers—lightly draped brown men, closely veiled 
bejewelled women, and quaint little brown children brilliantly 
attired, and the sun’s rays gleam on blue and orange and scarlet 
draperies, and are reflected by sparkling jewels,—nose-rings and 
ear-rings—rings on fingers and toes, silver and gold bangles—and 

the blaze of sunlight lends additional value to the deep cool shadow 
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of the temple wherein the white-robed priests move to and fro pre- 
senting the offerings of the worshippers. 

In the outer court, two forked sticks tell of the daily sacrifice 
of blood, as atonement for the sins of the people, for on these rest 
the heads of the victims. There is a large fork for the heads of 
the devoted buffaloes, and a small one for those of sheep and 
lambs, goats and kids. Every morning at sunrise some victims 
are here offered, and on special days upwards of a hundred are 
sacrificed—a sin-offering on so large a scale as to recall far greater 
sacrifices by Israelitish kings under the Mosaic dispensation. But 
these are exceptional occasions. The ordinary ceremonial is very 
simple, though deeply suggestive. Suppose the offering to be a 
few kids or lambs, an attendant of the temple seizes each poor little 
bleating creature by the forelegs, and holds them up over its 
shoulders ; he then lays its head in the fork, and a stick is placed 
so as to keep it steady. Water is then poured over the victim, 
whose shudder proves that the offering is accepted by the deity. 
The sacrificial butcher (a big brown man in the very lightest of 
raiment) then comes forward, with a big curved knife, and chops 
off the head at a blow. 

When all the victims have been slain, those who have offered 
them (both men and women) approach, and, kneeling on the 
blood-stained earth, lay their own heads on these rude sacrificial 
altars, beseeching great Doorga to accept of this atonement. Then 
all the heads are carried sunwise round the altar, and the 
worshippers—pilgrims from all parts of India—walk sunwise 
after them, and then make the sunwise circuit of the temple, 
adoring the goddess. Then the priest marks each worshipper on 
the forehead with her sacred symbol, and those who can afford it 
purchase blessed wreaths and garlands of large African marigolds. 
Thus shriven and adorned, they go forth to the commonplace 
duties of daily life, while the bodies of the victims are cut up at 
the temple shambles, and the meat is offered for sale, so that all 
men may have a chance of feasting on ‘ things offered to idols.’ 

The approach to the temple is through a sort of ecclesiastical 
bazaar, whose multitude of small booths display a wonderful assort- 
ment of brazen vessels and idols, including many clay images of 
most worshipful coiled snakes, with crest upreared; and perchance 
among the pilgrims may be seen fakirs got up to personate the god 
Siva, their naked bodies smeared with ashes, their faces painted, 
and living snakes coiled round their necks, one resting on each 
shoulder, and one on the head, as a hideous substitute for a turban, 
crowning the unclean, uncombed elf-locks. 

Resident fakirs busy themselves in combing, brushing, and 
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generally adorning their sacred white cows and oxen, while one 
devotes himself to the care of holy monkeys, of all ages and sizes, 
which come trooping down at his call, to accept offerings of food, 
gabbling and chattering, while rapidly, with both hands, collecting 
the scattered grain. He speaks to them as to his children, and a 
chorus of holy apes reply, and come boldly up to snatch sugared 
cakes from his hand. They fight and scramble, they play tricks 
each to his neighbour, pull one another’s tails, and generally behave 
in a manner by no means calculated to foster feelings of reverence 
in their worshippers. Indeed it is difficult to conceive how the 
goddess Kali, alias Doorga, can inspire reverential awe in her 
votaries. One would even think that it must all be lost in 
disgust. 

She is always represented with a black face, and her tongue 
hanging out, looking just like those Chinese pugs, whom I always 
feel inclined to call by her name. She is said to have been so 
bloodthirsty, and to have slain such myriads of victims, that in 
her frenzy of delight she danced upon their bodies, till her own 
husband, Siva the Destroyer, was sickened by the cight, and 
devising how he might check her, he left his place among the 
gods, and lay down with the slain. Suddenly she perceived him 
under her feet, and in the shock of horror thrust out her tongue, 
and could never draw it back again. 

In spite of occasional little ebullitions of temper, she seems to 
have been a wife after Siva’s own heart, for when in an evil hour 
she died, her disconsolate spouse roamed to and fro upon this 
earth, carrying her lovely corpse upon his-head, and refusing 
to be comforted, till at length the other gods in pity interfered, 
and cutting up the body into fifty-one parts, distributed them 
throughout India, where each part became thenceforth a centre of 
pilgrimage. 

She is sometimes represented as a ghastly skeleton, her hair 
entwined with serpents, and the mystic cobra raising his hood as 
a protecting canopy above her. Sometimes her whole body is 
wrapped round with endless strings of skulls, in fact a necklace of 
these is an invariable adornment of her images. She wears dead 
bodies as ear-rings ; and holds in her various hands heads dripping 
with gore, a cup overflowing with blood, and divers weapons. 
Sometimes she is represented with four arms, sometimes with ten, 
and is invariably smeared with the blood of her victims. A lov- 
able goddess truly, to be Calcutta’s guardian saint! 

Her great festival, called the Doorga-pooja, occurs in the 
month of September, and lasts a fortnight, during which all busi- 

ness ceases, even in Government offices, and Christians and Mahom- 
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medans rejoice in their holidays as much as the Hindoos themselves, 
Among the latter, every family who can atford it, provides an image 
of the goddess varying in size from a few inches to twenty feet in 
height. These are made of clay or wood, and gaudily painted. 
Each image is solemnly consecrated by the Brahmins, who pray 
that the spirit of Doorga may descend and dwell in this form. 
Then during several days it receives solemn worship, washings and 
offerings, and incessant prayer; while the worshippers prostrate 
themselves in the dust, lying at full length, so that their feet, 
thighs, hands, breast, mouth, nose, eyes, and forehead may all 
simultaneously touch the earth. Then succeed dancing and revel- 
ling, until midnight, when divers animals are solemnly sacrificed ; 
the head of each being of necessity severed at one blow, else dire 
disaster will ensue. The flesh of the creatures thus sacrificed may 
be eaten by all, even by the Brahmins. These sacrifices are offered 
in the courts of private houses, and the heads and blood are then 
carried into an inner hall, and ranged in presence of the idol, each 
head being surmounted by a lighted lamp. 

When atonement has thus been made for the grosser sins of 
the people, a small altar is erected and sprinkled with clean dry 
sand, whereon are offered flowers, rice, clarified butter, and sweet 
grass, which, being burnt with fire, are supposed to cleanse the 
worshippers from all remaining sin. On the last great day of the 
feast, the Brahmins formally unconsecrate the images, and with 
divers ceremonies, dismiss the dread goddess from her multitudi- 
nous abodes, which, being no longer holy, are then carried to the 
banks of the Ganges amid wild rejoicings. The images are broken 
into a thousand pieces, and the fragments are tossed into the holy 
river, after which the busy mercantile city resumes its ordinary 
round of daily life. 

The annual sums expended on this festival in Caleutta alone 
used to be calculated at half a million of our money. It seems, 
however, as if the worship of Doorga was on the wane, even in 
this her own especial city; for whereas, a very few years ago, five 
thousand of her images were annually made in Caleutta at the 
time of her great festival, now scarcely one thousand are sold. 
The greatest falling off of her adherents seems to have taken place 
in a recent year of terrible famine, when her patronage was found 
sadly worthless in time of need. Nevertheless she still receives 
her sacrifices of blood; the great sacrificial knife lies before her 
shrine, ready to immolate whatever victims are brought to her 
temple, and on the great feasts hundreds of goats and buffaloes are 
slain, and her altars reek with their blood. 

These sacrifices are sometimes offered by the poorest of the 
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people, who out of their wretched penury scrape and hoard every 
farthing they can by any means accumulate, that they may at length 
be able to bring to the temple an offering worthy of acceptance. 
We were told of the case of one man whose earnings were only 
twelve shillingsa month. By dint of supporting his own existence, 
and that of his wife and children, exclusively on rice and a little 
curried fish, he contrived in the course of his life to devote 501. 
to the service of Doorga, as being the one thing needful, for the 
sake of which he and his family were content to deprive them- 
selves of all that most men would deem necessaries of life. How- 
ever hard pressed they might be, nothing could induce them ever 
to touch the money laid aside for her. This particular instance 
was mentioned to us, as the type of a vast number of the poor 
Hindoos, whose marvellous self-denial in the service of their gods 
does certainly put our self-indulgent practice of Christianity to the 
blush. 

The first few days in an Indian home do indeed seem strange 
to every new-comer from Europe. The extreme publicity of life 
in those large rooms, each having access to the other by many 
doors, which invariably stand open to admit free currents of air, 
veiled only by heavy purdahs (or curtains), from behind which 
swift, silent, barefooted attendants suddenly appear, and as noise- 
lessly vanish again, like white-robed ghosts. Some one has described 
an Indian bedroom as ‘a section of a street with a bed in it!’ an 
account which I recognised as true to the letter when first 
awakened at about 5 a.m.—i.e. before sunrise—by seeing a couple of 
bearers bringing in lamps, and a curious-looking Bheestie, or 
water-carrier, filling my bath from a black buffalo skin ; another 
man bringing hot water, and a fourth with ‘ chota hazeri,’ or small 
breakfast of tea and fruit. Such an awakening seemed in truth 
like a bit of some curious dream of Arabian Nights ; how to proceed 
with the mysteries of a morning toilette was really a serious con- 
sideration with all these brown beings flitting about, and always 
appearing when least expected. Before I was half dressed in came 
another relay to tuck up the mosquito curtains, and stood salaam- 
ing in solemn silence waiting for orders, which of course I was 
unable to give, so could only stare at them admiringly. 

As there was no lady in the luxurious home of the ‘ merchant 
prince’ who so hospitably welcomed me on my first landing in 
India, there were no ayahs, or waiting-women, in attendance, which 
accounted for all these masculine apparitions, whereat my English 
maid was even more bewildered than I was myself, though life on 
board ship had accustomed us pretty well to sudden incursions of 
stewards and quarter-masters. Nor was it very long before she, 
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like a good many white women, learnt to look on all men of colour 
as mere lay-figures, whose sole purpose in life was to wait her 
goodwill and pleasure in all things. The number with whom she 
very soon contrived to share the charge of my sister’s two small 
children would puzzle most nurses. Not that her attendants were 
limited to brown men. She was a damsel of calm and comely 
presence, who seemed born for life in the tropics, inasmuch as she 
grew daily more fresh and rosy. Soon her fame went forth, and 
the notion of allowing such an unappropriated blessing to return 
to Britain was too much for the many sergeants and clerks and 
other officials, whose chances of wives depend on waiting for some- 
body’s widow, or marrying a half-caste, or a soldier’s orphan from 
the Lawrence Asylum. So it came to pass that from distant 
stations came letters from men well-to-do, stating their exact 
circumstances, the number of their rupees, various advantages 
in the way of carriages and servants, and the date at which they 
could take leave of absence and come to fetch her, should she 
honour them with her hand. I should be afraid to state how 
many such were kept in play like juggler’s balls, and how many 
photographs were sent to and fro. For the credit of the sex, I 
must add that she refused to leave us till we were safely landed in 
England, when she returned to marry the poorest of the lot, but 
one whom she had seen. 

Some of these matrimonial arrangements amused us consider- 
ably from the extreme velocity with which the inconsolable 
widows of our soldiers find ‘fresh fields and pastures new’; a 
variety, apparently, not always displeasing to these dames. Oune 
lady told me-how, during her husband’s absence with his regiment 
on service of some danger, she had gone in to see some of their 
wives, and cheer them up with good accounts of the absent. She 
was much touched by seeing one woman burst into tears, and 
strove to comfort her, by assuring her that indeed there was no 
further danger, and every reason to hope that a few days would 
bring back the regiment in safety. ‘Ah, ma’am,’ exclaimed the 
woman, still sobbing, ‘it isn’t that at all as troubles me; but you 
see, ma’am, there’s hardly a woman in the regiment as hasn’t had 
two husbands, and a many of them, three—and most of them's 
had one sergeant—whereas I’ve never had but the one, and he’ve 
been a private all the time !’ 

The photograph system is largely practised. Men in out-of- 
the-way stations send theirs to some milliner’s shop at Simla or 
Calcutta, and the shop-woman shows it to all her friends. Sooner 
or later she sends him one in return, and, should he be satisfied, 
he comes to fetch his bride. One of our neighbours lost her maid 
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in this way. In short, the exportation of English servants is an 
expensive risk, and few degrees less troublesome than employing 
native ayahs, an article of which, I am happy to say, we had small 
experience. They are for ever prowling about, watching your 
every action, and immediately retailing it, with additions, in the 
bazaar. Few, if any, of them can do a stitch of sewing. All 
your work and their own must be done by a dirzé or tailor—who 
sits in the open verandah, mending crinolines or making ball- 
dresses, for the amusement of all comers. 

Of the multitude of servants entailed by the extraordinary 
subdivision of labour, consequent on caste, I need not tell you. 
You know that it takes one man to set your bath, a second to fill 
it, and a third to empty it. And as with the servant so with the 
master, the rule of life seems to be, never to do anything for your- 
self that you can possibly induce any one else to do for you. Thus 
no man dreams of shaving himself, but calmly sits in his verandah, 
trustfully resigning his throat to one of ‘those niggers’ —while it 
is currently reported that young England will not even put on his 
own stockings ! 

Probably one-third of your household are Mahommedans, whose 
sole distinguishing mark is that they button the breast of their 
linen vest on the right side instead of the left, or vice-versi. All 
who are in any way connected with cooking or serving your food 
must, of necessity, be Mahommedan, to avoid the defilement of 
touching beef or fowls. How they answer to their consciences 
for cooking bacon I do not know; but they reserve the right of 
loathing us for eating it and other abominable things, and look 
upon us as altogether gross and self-indulgent, and perhaps on the 
latter point they are not far wrong. 

They say very justly that, whereas they, and the Hindoos 
and Parsees, cease not to observe rigid fasts, and to live by strict 
rule and in solemn observance of their faith, the English alone 
appear utterly unconcerned about anything, save food and rupees. 
Even our attendance on forms of worship on one day in seven 
they perceive to be somewhat exceptional, save as a military 
duty, and external reverence in daily life was never a marked 
characteristic of the British. Of course many of their educated 
men know much of the teaching and spirit of Christianity, and 
marvel that it should have so little visible influence on practice. 

They read our sacred Book and therein find commands to 
‘show gentleness to all men,—commands which we obviously 
apply only to such as have not. one drop of coloured blood. Then 
they find perpetual injunctions to self-denial and all holiness of 
life; and I fear we scarcely let our light shine before the heathen 
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in these matters. They believe Sabbatical observance to be bind- 
ing on us, and see that Sunday is the favourite day for travelling, 
sport, and other things, that entail vast labour on the many ; and so 
with a thousand other things. One who had been long in India, and 
had thought much on this matter, told me that he was sure no 
missionaries would ever make many converts among the natives 
till they could Christianise the mass of English! At present the 
prominent aspect of Christianity to the native mind is that of a 
faith which allows its votaries to eat unclean meat at all times, 
and do their own will in all things. I have often been positively 
assured by Hindoos, remarkable only for their roguery, that they 
were Christians, being willing to eat any meat we liked to give 
them ! 

As regards the more intellectual men, it is said that the un- 
belief of Europeans is the chief stumbling-block in their path, and 
that there are no sceptical books of any note published in the 
West which do not find free circulation in India; where, being 
looked upon as types of European thought, they carry more 
weight than is their due. Consequently a vast number of the 
more thoughtful natives believe that Christianity is on the wane, 
having been proved by white men themselves to be false! 

But, whatever may be the cause, it is a curious fact that the 
vast mass of Hindoos, educated in Christian schools, have hitherto 
become practically infidels, retaining their idol temples to please 
the women, and probably accompanying them there, but quite 
ready to laugh at the whole system of absurdity, yet without the 
smallest leaning to Christianity. To them in truth this has been 
‘an age of light—light without love,’ which has simply freed 
them from the restraint of any creed, or moral law ; and so it comes 
to pass that the Bengalee baboos are notoriously the cleverest 
and most unprincipled class to whom this nineteenth century has 
given birth. 

It has been suggested, however, that some such dark valley 
of unbelief does lie between every old religion of a noble type and 
Christianity—when the lamps which lighted the darkness of past 
generations have burnt out, and the more perfect light of day 
has not yet dawned. 

Of late years, a new light has dawned on the Indian horizon— 
a movement from within—the awakening conscience of India’s own 
sons, feeling for some better state of things ; as yet, they know not 
what. But that the effect of Western education and Western 
thought is seething in the Eastern mind is certain, and it may be 
that the leaven now working will work, till the whole is leavened, 
and some strange reformation is brought about. The new sect is 
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called the Brahm-Somaj, or worship of the Supreme. They who 
profess it adore one God, and profess to be for ever seeking Light, 
from whatever source it may reach them, whether from the Hindoo 
Vedas, the Koran, or the Bible (which they all learn, together with 
the English language, in the government schools), As yet they are 
strongly opposed to Christianity, and one of their number, who em- 
braced it, found himself subjected to more serious persecution than 
seemed quite consistent with free thought. However, whenit wassug- 
gested to some of them that they were undoubtedly tending thereto, 
their reply was, ‘ Possibly—we cannot tell to what we may be led.’ 

The account of the opening of their church in Calcutta reads 
like that of a revival meeting in Britain. From dawn till night 
the services continued almost without intermission. Hearty con- 
gregational singing was followed by fervent and eloquent preaching, 
and prayers were offered literally with ‘strong crying and tears.’ 
The various new members were admitted to the church by a rite 
somewhat akin to baptism. In fact, such forms as they adopt are 
mostly borrowed from Christianity, while Scriptural phraseology is 
freely used, though apparently without accepting its full meaning. 
Many of our most beautiful hymns have been adapted by them to 
their own use, by omitting all specially Christian allusion. Thus 
our evening hymns ‘ Abide with me’ and ‘ Glory to thee’ are com- 
monly sung with the alteration of one line in each. 

The sect was founded in the beginning of this century by Rajah 
Rammohun Roy, who has been described as the Luther of Brah- 
minical Catholicism ; a clever man and a deep thinker. Having 
detected how utterly modern Brahminism is at variance with the 
teaching of the Vedas, he translated an ancient Sanscrit abstract 
of these for gratuitous circulation among his own countrymen. 
He also published it in English. His knowledge of languages was 
remarkable. Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, Bengalee, 
English, French, Hebrew, Latin, and Greek were among his 
studies. Amongst his writings is one called ‘The Precepts of 
Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness,’ chiefly consisting of 
selections from the New Testament. He himself believed in the 
Divinity of our Lord, but considered that faith quite consistent 
with the leading tenets of Brahminism. He was sent to England 
by the king of Delhi, to state certain grievances, and here he died 
in 1833, and was buried in the old churchyard at Bristol, having 
apparently sacrificed all Hindoo prejudice in favour of burning. 
His mantle has descended on Baboo Khesub Chunder Sen, a name 
now familiar to this country, where his earnest and eloquent lectures 
have won vast sympathy from all who care to follow the groping 
of human minds in search for truth; though it does seem open to 
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question why one who was supposed to come to England to learn 
should forthwith have assumed the position of a teacher! 

The Brahm-Somaj now have large churches in Calcutta, Allaha- 
bad, and the other chief cities, The women are said to have meetings 
by themselves, as of course none but the lowest caste would appear 
in public, and there is no use in hurrying matters—when the fruit 
is ripe it will fall of itself. And though this movement is the 
declared foe to caste, the prejudice against allowing women to be 
seen is too great to be overcome. ‘To such an extent is it carried 
that during a year’s residence in India I am not conscious of 
having ever set eyes on a native lady, not even the wife of a 
respectable tradesman. 

The Brahm-Somaj also strongly condemns polygamy, and the 
custom of marrying children, and other Hindoo practices; more 
especially the perpetual seclusion of widows, some of whom have 
actually ventured on re-marriage. And men born in high castes 
have not serupled to marry wives from the very lowest castes, witli- 
out any dire grief befalling them. The mere fact of crossing the 
sea, ‘the black water,’ as they call it, would effectually destroy 
whatever of their caste remained, and this it is which they en- 
couraged their leader to do in coming to England. 

To return to our first morning in Calcutta. As new-comers 
we were bound to take the older inhabitants out ‘sight-seeing, so 
we commenced at daybreak by going the round of the noisy 
markets, which seemed to us far less picturesque than those of 
Egypt. However, the fruit-market was attractive, and we 
experimentalised on all manner of things unknown; custard- 
apples and guavas, and various other fruits, good and bad. The 
game-market was also a point of interest, the supply of snipe, 
quail, floriken, chickore, black partridge, wild geese, wild duck, 
teal, ortolans, and such like seeming unlimited, the countless 
wide mouths of the river, and the jheels, or swampy lakes, so 
numerous in the neighbourhood, being the favourite haunts of all 
manner of water-fowl, and a fruitful source of fever to the sports- 
men. We next turned to the fish-market, where divers unknown 
fish and far-famed Hoogly prawns, fattened on the deceased 
Hindoo, were duly pointed out to us. 

There was amusement in the mere fact of listening to all the 
people talking their unknown tongue, which, however, is anything 
but musical, for the gentlest conversation in Hindoostanee always 
sounds as if people were quarrelling violently. Should you 
hear one man giving directions to another, you would think he 

was administering sharp rebukes, while a wrangle over a few 
copper pice produces a deafening Babel. 
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One thing that attracted our notice was the peculiar form of 
greeting among the people, whose morning salutation is invariably 
in the name of God. Two Mahommedans will commend one 
another to Allah—two Hindoos to Ram, Ram! 

The impression of delightful novelty of this, my first impres- 
sion of native life in India, remains indelibly stamped on my 
memory, as a new revelation of light and shade, form and colour. 
The ever-moving throng of picturesque individuals, each one a 
study for an artist—some loaded with fruit, some with sugar- 
cane; graceful women bearing on their heads one, two, perhaps 
three, highly polished brazen water vessels—lotas they are called— 
glittering in the sun, piled one above the other. Perhaps one grace- 
ful arm, adorned with many bangles, is raised on high to steady the 
topmost lota, while the other encircles a quaint brown baby, sitting 
astride the maternal hip. <A very noteworthy figure is the water- 
carrier, the lean, lanky, almost naked bheestie, who is accompanied 
by a large-horned bull, bearing two great. water-skins, which are 
simply buffalo-hides sewn up and resembling huge leather bottles. 
Holding one of these by the neck, he sprinkles a glittering 
water-shower to lay the dust on the parched roads, scattering 
the tame pigeons and crows, which alight so fearlessly among the 
people. 

Wherever we turn there are new combinations of colour and 
sunlight, blue sky, green foliage, cream-coloured houses and 
clear-cut shadows, with groups of brown mortals either robed in 
dazzling white or almost devoid of all garments. Richer folks 
drive in indescribable little carriages with scarlet canopy, called 
‘ekka,’ being drawn by one pony, or else in large-wheeled 
carriages drawn by horned oxen, and containing whole family 
parties of women and children veiled and draped in silk and 
satin, sparkling with spangles, embroidery, and jewels, and only 
revealing tantalising glimpses of magnificent black hair and eyes, 
pearly white teeth, and rich brown skin. The said rich brown 
hue is naturally the most impressive feature of all. It is so 
curious to find oneself in a great crowd all of the same general 
tone of colour, only varying in tinge according to caste from the 
clear olive of the Brahmin to the dark brown of the lower castes, 
but all alike with fine silky dark hair and dark eyes. It would 
seem as if the European races alone were distinguished by infinite 
shades of colour: hair varying from flaxen to black, eyes from 
light blue to grey, to deepest brown. I only once saw an excep- 
tion to the invariable dark eyes of India; that was a blue-eyed 
hill man, and very odd and unnatural he looked. 

It is not necessary to go far off the beaten track to see native 
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life in all its simplicity, for just behind Chowringhee (the ‘ West 
End,’ where the merchant princes live in luxurious houses) lies 
the Black Town, whose squalor and poverty contrast with the 
wealth of the great streets as strangely as Seven Dials with 
Belgravia. It is a place of dingy, narrow, irregular alleys, with 
huts of baked mud or twisted bamboo. The inmates (all but 
naked) squat basking in the hot dust, like beings of a different 
world from those who are driving up and down the Maidan in 
latest Parisian toilettes, or radiant with white linen and richest 
golden-brocaded silks. 

Poor as they are, both they and their homes are scrupulously 
clean—and we noticed that many of the rude mud floors were 
ornamented with elaborate geometrical patterns, drawn with red 
clay—a mode of decoration in which the women excel, and which 
they patiently renew every morning, after washing the floor. 
Curious, is it not ? to find these Eastern women giving to their 
housecleaning the identical finishing touch still practised by 
many a ‘gude wife’ in Scotland. On Speyside and near Forres, 
in Galloway, Ayr, and Stirlingshire, we have seen almost the same 
patterns, though less elaborate, traced on the cottage floor with 
red Bath brick or pipeclay. 

This vision of home is quickly dispelled by the Babel which 
surrounds us. The cries of the kites are drowned by the constant 
clamour of the bazaar, and loud voices bargaining for infinitesimal 
coin. Others are beating cymbals and tomtoms in honour of 
their gods, and the atmosphere is tainted with a general smell of 
ghee and rancid oil, with the heavy smoke peculiar to the fuel of 
the country. Ghee is a sort of butter, prepared by boiling, 
curdling, and churning milk till it becomes rancid, when it is 
packed in jars. These, on being opened, emit a vile effluvia, but 
are nevertheless hailed as a dainty, fragrant and delicious as a 
German Sauerkraut, and equally delectable for external or internal 
use! So the height of native bliss is to be well smeared with this 
compound, and then to sit in the sun drinking small cupfuls of it. 

The immense number of stalls for sweetmeats is among the 
most striking peculiarities of a native bazaar. The consumption 
thereof must be tremendous, to say nothing of the quantity of 
sugar-cane, which old and young seem to munch whenever they 
are not chewing betel. And yet the beauty of their teeth is by 
no means in accordance with our theories of the disadvantage of 
such dainties. Every mouth alike displays rows of such dazzling 
ivory as put most Europeans to shame; the latter too often re- 
minding us of that Northumbrian farmer who went to ‘ canny 
Newcastle’ to invest in a set of false teeth, and returned with a 
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complete set of boxwood, which, as he justly remarked, were only 
half the price, ‘and mair the colour of the auld anes.’ Perhaps 
respectful insolence could hardly have devised a more cutting 
remark than that of a bearer, who, when his master had thoroughly 
lost his temper, observed with low salaam, and quite in accordance 
with his duty as valet, that he thought master had forgotten to 
brush his teeth that morning! As to the natives, they are for 
ever brushing theirs, or rather polishing them with a soft flat 
stick about the width of your finger. As you pass through a native 
town in the early morning, it seems as if the whole population 
had turned out of their houses to perform this part of their toilet 
in public, and such an amount of scraping and polishing goes on 
that you marvel how any enamel is left. 

Nor is this the only part of the morning adornment that occurs 
in public. The bath is either at the river or the open tank, but 
promiscuous washing goes on in the street at all hours and seasons; 
as does also the work of the barber, who reduces the fine silky 
black hair to a very small top-knot. This is the only moment 
when the lower-caste Hindoos are ever seen bareheaded. If, 
therefore, you care to mark the strange diversity of cranial deve- 
lopment between the elongated high skulls of the upper-castes, and 
the low type, common to the serfs, or low-castes (in other words, 
the descendants of the Aryans and those of the aboriginal races of 
India), the barber’s hour will give you ample opportunity for 
study. 

In short, but for this little celestial top-knot, you might 
imagine, as you glance at a group of those brown shining skulls, 
that you had got into a colony of the hairless men of Australia ; 
that curious tribe of aborigines known as the Bald Men of the 
Flinders and Albert rivers, who literally are destitute of any 
vestige of hair, and go through life from their birth to their grave 
as bald as a billiard ball. Certainly Mother Nature would have 
saved the Hindoos a great deal of trouble if she had created them 
with the same deficiency. 

Next comes the painting of those curious lines and marks on 
the face, denoting caste, and otherwise symbolical. Some have 
three white lines, others perpendicular stripes ; a small horizontal 
line on the forehead denotes having bathed; in fact being ready 
for society. Other marks show at whose shrine worship has been 
offered ; the trident, for instance, denoting the worshippers of 
Siva, 

Tn short, these spots of divers colour, which in our eyes are so 
strangely disfiguring, are literally the ‘seal on the forehead,’ once 
common to many oriental nations, and to which such constant 
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reference is made in Scripture, where the servants of the Most 
High are said to have been sealed ; while of those who had for- 
saken His service, it is said that ‘ their spot is not the spot of His 
children.’ Hence, too, in the Revelations, the destroying angel is 
bidden to stay his hand till the servants of God have been sealed 
on the forehead, as a mark whereby to distinguish them. 

Among the Hindoos, the paint used is commonly potter, a 
yellow paste made from sandal-wood, sometimes mixed with ver- 
milion. Occasionally a mixture of turmeric and sacred cowdung 
is prepared ; and sometimes the latter choice ingredient is mixed 
with the ashes from some funeral pyre and spread over the whole 
body. 

After all, though this does sound so very disgusting, it is only 
a question of manufacture. What fair dame would shrink from 
having eau de mille flewrs on her toilet-table? Yet its principal 
ingredient is the drainage of cow-houses! And the brilliant trans- 
parent gelatine which is wrapped round her children’s bonbons is 
all made from the sweepings of the slaughter-house! So the dif- 
ference is not so very great as we should like to imagine. And as 
to the spots, it is not so very long since Englishwomen sought to 
enhance their own brilliancy by such foils as those black patches 
which a courtly astronomer compared to the spots in the sun, in 
days when his queen was so adorned. 

Some of the Hindoo women are tattooed with patterns of 
flowers punctured on the body, and rubbed with the juice of certain 
plants. The fingers, you know, are stained with henna, and the 
lips too often discoloured by the incessant chewing of betel. 

All this sounds strange in our ears; and yet I am not sure 
that a Hindoo visiting Britain might not make some curious 
comments on the masses of false hair worn by our women; their 
use of red and white paint; the marvellous variety of dress-im- 
provers displayed in our shops; our coachmen in periwigs; our 
powdered footmen with false calves and huge nosegays; nay, even 
the majesty of law, sustained by the wigs of our barristers, whose 
dearest hope is the attainment of still more miraculous curly wigs 
(big wigs in truth!) and possibly a dim golden dream of a seat on 
a woolsack | 

On the whole, perhaps our ridicule of the costumes and customs 
of our neighbours might be tempered by a lurking consciousness 
of our own glass houses. 

The attitude of the Hindoo, when at rest, is curious. He is 
simply poised on the soles of his feet, with his shoulders almost 
between his knees, an attitude in which few Europeans can retain 
their balance at all; certainly not without great fatigue. Yet 
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this is to the native as natural as sitting is to us; and you will 
generally see your coachman get off his comfortable box, the 
moment the carriage stops anywhere, and thus squat in the dust. 
This constant pressure on the muscles enlarges the knees, so that’ 
in old age the knees and heels are the most prominent features of 
those lean lanky skeletons, whose wrinkled skin hangs on them in 
loose flaps. 

Thus at rest, a Hindoo seems never to mind how long he 
remains undisturbed, for he knows as little of the value of time 
as a genuine Highlander; nor do our dealings with the people go 
far to improve their appreciaticn thereof. The utter indifference 
with which men are kept waiting hour after hour, about the most 
trivial business, and are then desired to return next day, a distance 
of perhaps some miles, would sorely try the temper of any people, 
less patient than these, or less thoroughly schooled to conceal all 
irritation in presence of their superiors. While marvelling at 
their patience I have often thought of that Perthshire vassal who, 
having thus lost half a morning, departed in high dudgeon ; when 
at length his master called for him, and Donald was not forth- 
coming, a friendly bystander explained matters. Quoth the chief, 
‘I suppose Donald was swearing at me?’ ‘ Hoot na! he was na 
sweering at your Grace! he was jist damning at large!’ 

But these men, though they are clever, diligent workmen, 
never seem to lose their temper at this waste of their precious 
time. It is the Sahib’s hookwm (command), so they must wait, 
for the will of any white man is law, and they are as flexible in 
character as in body, which is saying a good deal, their lithe spare 
figures seeming built for such athletic games as wrestling, running, 
and climbing. They are wonderfully neat-fingered, and their 
nicety of touch and exquisite finish tell well in all manner of 
refined works. In physical strength, however, they rank far below 
the white man, and it is said that in such work as shipbuilding, 
and other trades demanding great power, the work of one English- 
man equals that of three Hindoos. ‘This, however, only applies to 
the natives of the plains. The hill tribes are sturdy and strong 
as any other highlanders, and I have often marvelled to see the 
loads those hill men and women carry for twelve or fourteen miles 
—heavy blocks of timber, or sacks of grain. More especially a 
certain tin case of my own, which in England generally involves 
two porters, but which one Pahari would carry for a whole march 
without a murmur. 

Among the most startling novelties of an Indian bazaar is the 
multitude of crows and kites which are for ever walking gravely 
about, seeking what they may devour, or, with sharp piercing cries, 
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circling over our heads, Large numbers of these kites met us off 
the mouth of the Ganges, hours before we sighted land, and fol- 
lowed the ship as gulls are wont todo. These were but flying squad- 
rons of the grand army, which we here find in full possession of the 
town. There are brown kites of all sizes, and great white Brahminy 
kites (brown the first year, white the second), as different one from 
another as a cygnet from aswar. All new-comers admire these 
handsome birds, but all residents, most ungratefully, loathe them, 
inasmuch as in this land, where drainage of any sort is utterly 
unknown, they are nature’s appointed scavengers, whose duty and 
whose privilege it is to consume all carrion and other foul matter, 
and so preserve the city from pestilence. In this good work they 
are assisted by the adjutants, whose lives are protected by a fine 
of (I think) fifty rupees for killing one. They are a kind of great 
ugly crane of a dark blue-grey colour, with huge bill which opens 
far back into the head, and a long pouch which hangs over the 
breast. They stand five feet high, and a full-grown bird some- 
times measures seven feet six inches from the tip of the beak to 
the claws, while the expanse of wing averages fourteen feet from 
tip to tip. <A favourite amusement of the British soldier is to 
throw bones for the fun of seeing the adjutants catch them before 
they fall. Sometimes they tie two bones together with a string, 
and throw them to two birds, who each greedily swallow one, and 
then stand half choking and bowing to one another in ludicrous 
style, till they succeed in biting the string. 

Another pleasant pastime used to be, to affix a slow match to a 
fine large bone, and lay it in some tempting spot, where an un- 
suspecting adjutant was sure to pounce upon it. Then the fuse 
was ignited, and as the luckless bird flew high over the city with 
his prize, a sudden flash would carry off his head, and the huge 
body would come tumbling into the street, greatly to the conster- 
nation of the lieges!] This amusement is now happily illegal. 

Of course, among the lions of Calcutta, Fort William holds a 
prominent place, not by reason of its beauty, however, for it has 
none of the grandeur of the Mogul Forts which we find farther up 
country; being merely a low octagon built on a flat green space ; 
a small spot ceded to British colonists about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and fortified by Clive after the battle of 
Plassey. It is said, first and last, to have cost the Hon. Company 
2,000,000/.! Inside the Fort is a fine church, which we saw in all 
the beauty of its Christmas dress. 

Another lion is the big Banyan tree in the Botanical Gardens, 
which is worthy of a visit from all lovers of curious vegetation, in- 
asmuch as they may travel many a long mile ere they fall in with 
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another specimen of the many-pillared tree so grand as this 
one. 

When thoroughly wearied with sight-seeing we returned home 
to the real breakfast of the day, and spent the next few hours in 
the cool shade of a wide verandah, content to watch the busy life in 
the street below ; and, though the European element predominated, 
there was no lack of novelty: hideous gharrys, answering to our 
cabs, but made wholly to keep out the sun ; palanquins and bearers 
for such as prefer them; gentlemen’s buggies, which are simply 
gigs with a hood to them; picturesque native carriages; two- 
wheeled ekkas with bright curtains, drawn by the swiftest of ponies, 
with three or four fat baboos curled up where there seemed 
scarcely space for one ; larger carriages with quaint double hoods 
of scarlet and gold, and drawn by richly caparisoned white 
bullocks, trotting merrily along; hackeries without number 
(heavy carts, sometimes covered ), whose wooden wheels, being never 
greased, are for ever creaking and groaning, night and day, while 
the drivers shriek and howl at the strong patient bullocks, with 
the meek beautiful eyes, almost twisting off their tails as a means 
of gentle suasion. 

These Indian bullocks, like all the other cattle here, have a 
great fleshy hump between the shoulders, which is a favourite dish 
at Indian tables, and the absence of which makes our British 
cattle look strangely humble, on our return. It is supposed that 
this hump, like that of the camel and yak, acts as a reservoir of 
food, being nature’s provision for certain inhabitants of dry and 
arid lands, inasmuch as in times of starvation it will shrivel up 
before the rest of the body begins to suffer. A yoke laid across 
the necks of a pair of bullocks, and pressing against this hump, 
is the sole harness by which they are attached to their heavy 
burdens. They have only to bow the neck and they are free. So, 
just as the German oxen draw wholly by the forehead, these draw 
all weights by their hump, which too often is terribly galled. 
Indeed, the treatment of the sacred bullocks by the reverent 
Hindoo is sometimes horribly cruel. He is forced to work till 
his bones cut his miserable skin, and when galled and raw is still 
driven on. His tail is twisted till it actually breaks. And when 
at last the poor brute sinks exhausted, the chances are that his 
brutal driver will place straw and sticks round him, and light a 
fire to compel him to rise once more. Should even this fail to 
rouse the dying beast, he must on no account be killed—he is left 
to die at his leisure, with the assistance of the kites, vultures, and 
pariahs. 

Where the Hindoo draws his limit in the use of all these 
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means of gentle suasion, it would be hard to define, for sometimes 
an obstinate sacred ox blocks up a narrow street in very incon- 
venient style, yet no one will venture to strike him or use any 
means of forcible persuasion to move. Mr. Russell mentions that 
on one occasion, when native troops had been sent in pursuit of_a 
strong party of robbers, who were encamped in a thick forest, 
their progress was arrested by a vast flock of half-wild cattle, who 
with levelled horns absolutely blocked the way, bellowing and 
stamping so furiously that the men dared not advance, indeed 
could not do so, except at the point of the bayonet. The men 
would rather have died than hurt the sacred bullocks, and would 
only try, by shouting and waving their long waist scarfs (cummer- 
bunds), to induce them to move. The bullocks were obstinate, 
and stood their ground, and meantime the robber troop escaped. 

This being the day of the great Calcutta ‘races,’ we were duly 
taken there, but did not find them specially interesting, being only 
a dull edition of an English course. The chief amusement lay in 
watching the intense excitement of the natives, who solaced 
themselves between whiles with flying paper kites, a nice childish 
amusement for big men, as we thought, till we were told that the 
strings of the kites had been rubbed with diamond dust, and that 
the object is to fly above your antagonist, and then, drawing down 
your kite sharply, cut his string, so that this became a favourite 
vehicle for gambling. Then we understood why half the popula- 
tion seemed to have entered their second childhood. The same 
game finds equal favour in Japan, where grey-haired men rejoice 
like children in cutting the string of a rival kite. 

Here I received my first lesson in the antagonism of races; a 
gentleman of our party suddenly insisting on my changing places 
with him, for what cause I could not divine, till he pointed out 
that a very handsome and beautifully dressed native lad had 
taken the seat next to mine! He was the sort of boy who, should 
he visit Britain, would be the petted darling of London drawing- 
rooms. I felt horribly annoyed at having moved, but the lad 
seemed to think it quite natural; his race gets accustomed to such 
humiliation at our hands. I remember my dismay when, speak- 
ing of a restive horse whose prancing blocked the narrow road, I 
called to my friend to wait, as the beast would not let me pass, 
whereupon his rider, just tinged with colour, at once thought I 
referred to himself, and most courteously tried to explain that 
indeed it was the fault of the horse and not his!! 

As to a native travelling in the same railway carriage with 
you, it isa thing almost unheard of. But the unfortunate half- 

castes are treated with most supreme contempt. (Eurasians they 
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are politely called, being a combination of Europe and Asia.) 
They are for the most part an unusually intelligent and industrious 
race, almost invariably well educated and daily occupying more 
and more positions of trust. Fortunately for them, they are a 
sufficiently large and important body to form their own society, 
as they are despised alike by brown men and white, in whose eyes 
a dash of the tar-brush is the worst form of evil. So there is an 
utter lack of sympathy between all shades of colour, and the owner 
of a white skin seems to consider himself at liberty to treat his 
darker brethren, no matter how highly educated, with an insolent 
contempt, amazing to a new-comer, and humiliating to witness. 
You very soon find out that the old command to ‘honour all men’ 
has, like a good many other injunctions, been practically expunged 
from the Anglo-Indian Bible, or applies only to such as own pale 
faces. 

Leaving the racecourse, we followed the multitude in a round 
of the principal shops, all gaily decorated in honour of the season. 
The chief lounge seemed to be at Wilson’s Hotel, the ground floor 
of which is a great shop, combining all trades, milliners and 
tailors, boots and bonnets, sugar-plums and cutlery, perfumes and 
wools, wines and groceries ; in short, everything you can put a name 
upon. The great stands of Christmas cakes were worthy of 
Gunter’s, and a large Christmas tree was an additional attraction 
to all the little folk. 

The ornamental cakes are supposed to be especially dear to 
the English heart, and the number of these presented on Christmas 
morning by the various tradesmen to their employers is startling. 
I saw about.a dozen on one lady’s table. Besides these things, 
trays of all manner of sweetmeats, fruits, and flowers are presented : 
sometimes by the servants themselves, who come up to make their 
salaam, and generally expect to receive a Christmas backsheish— 
in other words, Christmas boxes, a term which in olden times was 
probably derived from the East, as the slang of later days vulgar- 
ised the Hindoo word cheese, a thing, and ‘ quite the thing ’ became 
‘quite the cheese.’ 

Hearing that there was to be a grand Midnight Mass at the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, we thought we could not better employ 
our Christmas-Eve than by attending it. However, it proved a 
woful disappointment. Arriving very early, we had to watch the 
assembling of the congregation, who almost without exception 
were Portuguese and half-castes, dressed in those gaudy and most 
unbecoming colours which they generally affect, and as a rule, 
the older and uglier the women, the more brilliant and fashionable 
their European attire. All the seats were locked, so the congre- 
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gation stood crowding the aisles, till, at the last moment, a verger 
came, and, unlocking each pew, drove the people in like sheep, all 
chattering and laughing. At midnight the organ struck up rapid 
opera music, and the Mass which followed was a few shades more 
solemn. We did not wait to hear whether, as in the Cathedral at 
Malaga, the organ would indulge in ludicrous imitations of the 
donkey’s bray, the low of the oxen, cock-crowing, the wailing cry 
of an infant, and other voices from the stable of Bethlehem, for 
we were thankful to slip quietly away, and escape into the clear 
starlight, that it might whisper to us some message from the Syrian 
plains and the Manger-cradle, and help us to forget the jarring 
incongruity of the scene we had just left. 

We found a more congenial service in the early morning, at 
the English Cathedral; and, though it is difficult to think of 
Christmas Day apart from glossy holly and crisp frost and snow, 
this had all the charm of an early Easter morning, with birds 
singing, and rooks cawing in the tall trees outside ; while through 
the open windows the sweet cool breeze stole in, laden with the 
scent of flowers. The churches, too, are all decorated with flowers, 
and with the scarlet Poyntsetzia leaves. The Cathedral was built 
by the late Bishop Wilson, and partakes of the ugliness of all our 
churches in India. It looks well in miniature, however, as you 
may judge from the alabaster model preserved in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. 

Collecting the offertory in an Indian church is a curious and 
very lengthy proceeding. From a fiction that the coinage is too 
heavy to carry about (it is really precisely the same as our own, 
including every silver coin, from a threepenny-bit to a florin, alias 
rupee), hardly any one keeps money about him, so the plate is 
handed round, full of slips of paper and pencils, and every one 
writes down his name, address, and subscription, or, occasionally, 
that of his neighbour! These are collected with infinite trouble 
on the following day, when, the effect of the stirring appeal having 
worn off, the generous fit has likewise subsided, and the collector 
is liable to be kept waiting so long, and the coin to be at length 
given so grudgingly, as to have sometimes called for remonstrance 
from the pulpit. 

Speaking of the rapid variations of temperature in the inclina- 
tion for almsgiving, I recollect the late Bishop of Oxford relating, 
with infinite humour, a lady’s account of the effect of one of his 
own sermons. She went to church determined to give a sovereign 
to a given object, but so eloquent and heart-stirring was his appeal 
that instead of the sovereign she produced a five-pound note. 
However, instead of an offertory, there was merely a collection at 
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the door, and as the church was crowded it took her some time 
to get so far—so long in fact that her enthusiasm had quite cooled 
down; and though she did not, like a good many of her neigh- 
bours, look the other way when the plate was handed to her, she 
did replace the five-pound note in her purse, and once more pro- 
duced the sovereign! 

Another peculiarity of the churches in India is the punkah, 
which, as you know, is a framework of wood covered with cloth, 
and with a deep white frill. Rows of these hang from end to end 
of the church, suspended from the ceiling, and are swung by ropes, 
which pass through holes in the wall, and are pulled by natives 
(in private houses there are relays of punkah coolies, who relieve 
guard night and day). Why some simple machine has never been 
devised to do this tedious work is matter for wonder, but some 
one suggests that no machine would do it for sixpencea day, which 
is the wage of these men—certainly none would be so noiseless. 
And the gentle Hindoo has no objection to work that merely in- 
volves sitting still and pulling a rope. The effect of these rows of 
great white-frilled fans, chasing one another irregularly, up and 
down the church, is positively bewildering. Sometimes they seem 
to overtake those in front of them, then they are just left behind. 
After awhile, as you watch them, the effect becomes soporific. To 
the parson it must be exceedingly irksome to preach to an invisible 
congregation, now revealed for a second, now again hidden in 
white moving clouds of cotton. 

But at least he is spared the infliction to which his brethren 
in England must submit, of preaching to a sniffling, sneezing, 
coughing, Christmas congregation, such as must sorely try the 
temper of one who has burnt the midnight oil in preparing close 
arguments, the thread of which is thus, in Britain, so often ruth 
lessly and hopelessly destroyed. 

Here, the natives seem to have a monopoly of ‘ barking,’ and 
it is heartrending to hear the hollow consumptive coughs from 
which so many suffer. Even in these bitterly cold nights a great 
number sleep in the open air, merely wrapping their blanket cloak 
over their heads, perhaps taking what shelter they can find in the 
open verandahs. And yet they suffer far more from cold than we 
do, and their poor, frugal diet cannot add much to the internal 
heat. So, again and again through the night, when some extra 
severe fit of coughing in the street below rouses you to look out, 
you will see these lean, spare creatures, who minister.so well to 
your luxuries, shivering over their little fire, or seeking what 
warmth and comfort they can extract from their hubble-bubble. 

This last is a great institution, being the native pipe, and 
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never very long out of sight and hearing. All night long you are 
sure to hear some one thus solacing himself. For the tobacco and 
fire being placed in a cup at one end of a tube, and the mouth- 
piece at the other, the middle of the tube, which is bent double, 
rests in a vase of water; thus the smoke is cooled; but every whiff 
causes a bubbling gurgling noise, like the boiling of a pot. This, 
and the incessant shrill cries of the kites, are the two sounds most 
thoroughly associated with every time and place in India. 

The great bond of tobacco seems one of the few points of 
sympathy between dark skins and fair. The Sahib’s call is never 
responded to with such alacrity as when he shouts for fire, ‘ Ag 
lau,’ and forthwith a burning coal or wood is brought, sometimes 
carried in small tongs, but more frequently in the hand of one of 
these salamanders! Even the good fellowship of the pipe is not, 
however, above all risk, and it is said that many instances have 
occurred in which travellers have been drugged by some treacher- 
ous companion, who has contrived to introduce detura into their 
tobacco; this being a powerful narcotic, stupefies the smokers, 
and leaves them an easy prey to robbers. 

Nothing strikes a new-comer more curiously than the custom 
of driving for pleasure in the dark. For though instinct very 
quickly teaches you not to face the sun without a very thick sun- 
hat (a hat like a huge mushroom made of white pith), and a white 
cover for your umbrella, nevertheless the light is so beautiful and 
so pleasant that you long to be out all day; instead of which, the 
daily life-duty of the evening drive on the Esplanade or the Mall 
begins at sunset; and India has none of that twilight (the 
pleasantest hour of home life) that comes ‘ ’twixt the gloaming 
and the mirk.’ 

The carriages come round at their appointed hour; good 
English carriages, driven by splendid natives in brilliant robes 
and large gay turbans, with attendant grooms (one of whom runs 
beside each horse), and if you start at once you may reach the 
Isplanade (the Rotten Row of Calcutta) just as the sun is sinking 
in a flood of golden light behind the forest of tall black masts. 
For the drive runs alongside the Hoogly, which is so deep that 
ships of very heavy tonnage find anchorage close to the shore, 
adding all the picturesque details of marine life to the endless 
variety of the scene. You will see no elephants, for these are not 
allowed in the streets, save at specified hours, for fear of frighten- 
ing horses. But there are people of all sorts and colours, riding, 
driving, or walking. 

Among the latter are innumerable young baboos' in white 
1 Clerks, 
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robes, and bareheaded. I know not how they came to adopt a 
custom so foreign to Hindoo fashion, which heaps endless yards of 
cloth upon the head, increasing the turban in proportion to the 
respect due to the day, or the presence in which they stand. 
They still abstain from stockings, but substitute patent-leather 
shoes of English manufacture for the usual native slipper, in con- 
sequence of a decree which allows such shoes to be kept on in any 
court, whereas all native shoes must be put off, in accordance with 
their own customs. 

By the time you have completed one turn along the Esplanade 
it is so dark that you require lamps, which it is compulsory for 
every one to light. Then for perhaps an hour, people drive up and 
down in the dark, going at a foot’s pace, wearisome to a degree. 

One thing which you cannot fil to notice is the multitude of 
grooms on foot, carrying yaks’ tails, wherewith to flip away the flies. 
Not only has every horse his own syce (or groom), but the groom is 
supposed never to lose sight of his horse. However long a ride his 
master may go, or at whatever pace, the groom must run along- 
side—and a famous runner he almost invariably is. Occasion- 
ally he helps himself along by holding on by the horse’s tail. In 
like manner with carriage-horses ; the coachman is simply a driver, 
and, while he sits in state on the box, the grooms must keep up 
with the carriage ready to be at the horses’ heads the moment 
they stop. The amount of running thus entailed is something 
enormous, and certainly moves the compassion of a new-comer, 
though the old Indian considers it a matter of course. 

It is strange to think how recently it was the custom even in 
Britain to keep running footmen, who should be ready to accom- 
pany their master’s carriage, lest it should stick in ruts or streams 
or otherwise come to grief. Sir Walter Scott mentions having 
seen these with his own eyes. They were also very generally em- 
ployed in Germany and Austria in the beginning of the present 
century, but were said seldom to live more than three or four 
years, and then most frequently died of consumption, The dis- 
tances which these men sometimes ran, in an amazingly short 
space of time, have been recorded among the strange feats of 
pedestrianism. Every runner bore a long light pole with a hollow 
knob at the top, in which he might carry a hard-boiled egg 
or some such light refreshment, and this is said to be the origin 
of the long silver-headed cane, still carried by footmen when 
hanging on in state behind a London carriage. 

When the ceremony of the drive is over, then comes dinner, 
with sundry agreeable peculiarities. Those delightful arm-chairs 
all round the table, and flowers in every finger- glass—probably a 
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rose and a sprig of verbena in each—and the table itself so 
gracefully decorated—perhaps with leaves of the scarlet Poyntsetzia 
and delicate sprays and tendrils of the vine. These Brownies do 
love flowers and are very dainty in their use of them. They are 
for ever bringing you offerings thereof, and your rooms and table 
are always adorned as a matter of course. The plates, too, are a 
novelty; resembling a dinner-plate laid on a soup-plate, with a 
hole in the rim to receive boiling water. Thus the cold breeze 
from the punkah does not cool the gravy; nor are the dishes 
chilled when carried through the open air, from the kitchen, 
which is generally at some distance from the house. Of course a 
heap of such plates must be frightfully heavy to carry, but I 
rather think that a washing of dishes goes on close to the dining- 
room door, which diminishes the number in use. 

Here as elsewhere, the value of everything depends on the 
difficulty of procuring it, therefore a recherché dessert generally 
includes grapes—not the beautiful well-grown bunches of our hot- 
houses, still covered with purple bloom and shaded by their own 
fresh leaves ; but single grapes, generally, if not invariably, white, 
sold in circular boxes like French plums. They are cut from the 
bunch, and packed between layers of cotton-wool to exclude the 
air, and thus they are brought, with other stores of dried fruits, 
apples, and pomegranates, from the far away mountains of Caubul 
seven hundred miles distant, by Caubulee or Affghan merchants ; 
fine men, but the wildest, weirdest-looking beings you can imagine, 
the very strangest contrast to the smooth-shaven natives of the 
plains. They pitch their camp outside some city, where they find 
ready sale for their herds of strong sure-footed ponies, as also for 
their Persian kittens, lovely, silky creatures of every colour, with 
great bushy tails. They have pure white kittens, and jet-black 
kittens, kittens grey or piebald, kittens brindled, kittens yellow 
or sand-coloured, in short such kittens as would rejoice all cat- 
loving hearts. Some of the white kittens are blue-eyed, large, 
beautiful, and of the brightest celestial blue, like lovely china. 
Tie law of compensation, however, makes them pay dear for this 
attraction, as the owners of such blue eyes are invariably deaf. 


C, F, GORDON CUMMING. 





Amith’s Opinions. 


I nave known Smith for quite a number of years. How old he 
is I cannot precisely tell. So far as his appearance goes, he may 
be anywhere between twenty-five and forty ; and when I put direct 
questions to him on the subject, he referred me in an offhand 
manner to the family bible—assuring me that I should ‘ find all 
about it on the fly-leaf there.’ But it is all very well to be referred 
to a family bible that is quite inaccessible; and I never saw 
Smith’s. 

I believe Smith ‘ writes for the papers.’ He has a respectable 
amount of cleverness ; is not destitute of a shrewd sort of observa- 
tion; and maintains, when he is in the mood, a constant flow of 
conversation. He likes to talk, though it is quite open to question 
whether what he says is of much value. I think he would not 
object: to be compared, even in a far-off way, with Coleridge; for 
Smith is fond of keeping up monologues. One of his aphorisms is 
that men talk most when they are most comfortable—originally 
coined to explain the deafening conversation-din of some British 
dinner-parties, he having previously laid down that Britons are 
always most comfortable when at dinner—and when Smith himself 
is going to speak at any length, he invariably adopts a comfortable 
position. A favourite attitude of his is to sit sideways in my arm- 
chair, with one of his legs over the arm. Thus placed, with his 
pipe alight and drawing well, he will hold forth for very long 
periods. 

He has a fine confident way of expressing himself; to be 
explained and accounted for by his semi-indignant demand, ‘ How 
in reason you could expect another fellow to believe what you don’t 
appear to believe yourself?’ But Smith’s complete and almost 
arrogant belief in himself serves another purpose; it silences 
objections. It would seem as rude to oppose Smith’s opinions as to 
contradict Euclid’s axioms, though doubtless men could be found 
to do both. At all events, this is the impression one has of Smith’s 
opinions at the time; for often, after he has gone away, I have 
thought of crushing and convincing arguments against his views— 
but then, of course, it is always too late to be of any use. 

Smith does not like to be interrupted. He prefers to be 
allowed to discourse at large; and he does not wish to dispute 
about his opinions. He is not desirous of having q large audience : 
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though it may be as large as it likes so long as it keeps itself quiet. 
As arguments and objections occur so tardily to me, I fancy he 
rather likes to have me as his audience. Anyhow, he often comes 
along to my rooms, and occupies my solitary arm-chair as above 
described. 

He generally talks on one topic for a whole evening, though 
sometimes he skips about a guod deal. He does not bother himself 
much about periect consistency, and even when taxed with having 
contradicted himself he always manages to wriggle free of the 
difficulty on some such plea as that he was ‘ looking at it under 
different aspects,’ or from ‘ opposite standpoints.’ He is especially 
fond of telling his hearers what is the subject of prevailing interest. 
He is never content to say ‘ one of the great questions of the day ;’ 
what he talks about is invariably ‘the great question of the age ;’ 
and if all be true that he says, this nineteenth century of ours has 


- disposed of a vast number of great questions with a celerity that 


smacks more of levity than anything else. Smith loves to general- 
ise ; notwithstanding that it is one of his ‘ opinions’ that the 
tendency to generalise too much is a fault of the present age. 
‘Sir,’ he said to me one day, in such an impressive way that I 
instantly concluded he was going to invite me to take a walk down 
Fleet Street—‘ Sir, it is very charming to arrange things under 
“heads.” It is advancement of learning. Knowledge does not 
consist so much in multitude of species as in fewness of genera. 
All knowledge ultimately resolves itself into generalisation. 
Generalisations are all we know; and to advance in knowledge is 
to eliminate a genus, to discover that after all it is only a species 
under some higher genus.’ 

That is probably all very well, but (as occurred to me later) 
one may err in reducing genera to species; and Smith, I think, 
sometimes does, He is very fond of tracing in many different 
things the same cause; and not seldom he displays ingenuity. 
Also not seldom he talks nonsense. 

The other night he discoursed upon ‘ the great question of the 
age’ as at present. ‘This,’ said Smith, ‘is Culture. Perhaps the 
strongest motor in Society in this age (apart from those that are 
common to all ages) is the desire for culture. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold may say if he likes that Philistinism seeks only to make 
money and save its soul. Perhaps it is true. But Philistinism 
has arisen and is shaking from its garments the dust of Philistia. 
The Philistines are becoming de-Philistinized, and they are aiming 
at culture.’ 

‘Well, said I, ‘I am glad to hear it; but what, Smith, és 
culture ?’ 
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‘Culture is—I should say that culture is > At this point 
Smith’s pipe got out of order, and he had to perform certain very 
hard breathings and blowings before he could finish his sentence 
comfortably. ‘Culture is, I take it, to be defined as the develop- 
ment of mind and body in the highest degree. And, mark me, 
that is attained by developing all the parts together. You mustn’t 
exclusively teach the mind to understand mathematical subtleties, 
and fail to inculeate taste; and you mustn’t increase the size of 
the physical muscles at the expense of the graceful carriage of the 
body.’ 

‘You would approve then of teaching girls gymnastics as well 
as dancing ?’ said I with a comfortable conviction that I had 
sensibly contributed to the conversation. 

Smith looked curiously at me, with a half-smile, then replied 
slowly :— 

‘Firstly, I suppose that is included in what I do mean; 
secondly, there is a graceful carriage of the mind as well as of the 
body; thirdly, I’m not a candidate for the School Board; and 
lastly, I refuse to be drawn (pardon the expression) on the subject 
of the education of girls.’ 

I hastily disclaimed any intention of sounding Smith on the 
subject mentioned; and he continued in his former judicial 
manner :— 

‘The means of culture, bodily and mental, are very numerous ; 
science lectures and athletic sports, foreign travel and dumb-bells, 
are all in the category. And I am persuaded that it is impossible 
to attain to the highest culture of mind, without judicious atten- 
tion to the culture of the bodily frame. But with reference to 
mental culture, I wish to observe that, a certain solidity having 
been previously attained, there are three things that are most use- 
ful in adding a final polish. These are ladies’ society (accent on 
the word ladies), music, and poetry.’ 

‘No,’ said Smith here hurriedly, before I had time to speak ; 
‘no, I know what you are going tosay. I cannot find time to give 
you an exhaustive treatise on these three. But this note. Though 
ladies’ society develops and sharpens some of our finest and noblest 
qualities in a way attainable by no other means, yet sometimes a 
man (especially if he be very young) is too prone to believe that 
he is developing these qualities, when in reality he is only wasting 
his time. Vide Hercules and Omphale. If you keep sharpening 
your pencil too long, you will break the point at last.” (Smith 
used to flatter himself that he was rather neat at enunciating these 
little analogies.) 

‘As for music, he continued, ‘we all know about music. 
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“ Savage breast,” “David and Saul,” “ Orpheus,” &c., &ce. “And 
besides now-a-days,—(this in one of his comprehensive tones: 
whenever Smith said “ now-a-days,” he was going to be compre- 
hensive)—‘ one must not speak of music unless he is prepared with 
a theory to explain why there are no she-Beethovens; and is ready 
to give a categorical reply to the question “Under which king, 
Bezonian, speak or die?” One must say Richard Wagner or not. 
There is no third course.’ 

‘That quotation, about the Bezonian, you know,’ I remarked, 
‘T have seen as the motto to Scott's Waverley, 

‘ Yes,’ said Smith, with a fine scorn in his voice, ‘and you will 
find it at the end of the preface to the “ Hunting of the Snark,” 
by Lewis Carroll; not to mention an earlier occurrence of exactly 
the same words in a play named Henry IV. (Part IT. Act V. 
scene 3) by a man called Shakespeare.’ 

I saw he was annoyed, and I hastened to soothe him. ‘ Yes, yes, 
I know it’s Shakespeare, but I merely mentioned that about 
Waverley, you know.’ 

Smith accepted my proffer of the olive-branch, and continued 
in a calmer tone: 

‘I was going to say that poetry is only beginning to be under- 
stood as a polishing medium. I need not enlarge upon the study of 
poetry. Every one knows or has heard (which are different things, 
let me note) that the reading of fine poetry is soul-stirring and 
invigorating. That is an axiom. But now-a-days perhaps the 
chief personal good to be extracted by any man of decent educa- 
tion is to be reached through writing it, or trying to write it. 

‘ But,’ said Smith, with an emphasis that was enhanced by the 
temporary removal of his leg from the arm of the chair, so as to 
allow him to assume a more erect posture, and by his punctuating 
his sentences with the stem of his pipe, ‘do not on any account’— 
(he was on the point of saying ‘ for any sake,’ but that would have 
been too colloquial)—‘ confound trying to write poetry with pub- 
lishing it, or even with showing it to your friends. The good to 
be got is exhausted when you have your poetry finished ; and every 
moment spent over it thereafter in admiration or self-complaisancy 
spoils the good; just as every drop of water added to the whisky 
spoiled the Highlandman’s toddy.’ 

Here Smith relapsed into his easy position. 

‘It is bad taste to inflict our lucubrations upon our friends. 
Except in special circumstances. If your lucubration be funny and 
short, or if your friend be your sweetheart, then you may show it. 
For in the first case the friend may laugh without fear of hurting 
your feelings: and as to the second, there never was a woman that 
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was not interested and flattered by having a piece of poetry, however 
poor, composed to, at, or upon her. In all other cases bad taste 
comes in. Therefore we are not surprised to find that most of 
the poetry published now-a-days offends somehow in matters of 
taste. Somebody says that no young man has good taste.’ (I 
believe the somebody was Smith himself!) ‘And there are cer- 
tainly few contradictions in the volumes of poetry published by 
young men.’ 

At this point I became absolutely nervous. Smith is very fond 
of delivering vivé voce reviews upon such books as he has happened 
lately to read; and he doesn’t always stop to consider whether his 
audience cares one twopence about the books. Frequently I have 
noticed these spoken reviews afterwards in print; and more than 
once I have seen one or two of my own remarks incorporated with 
them, and looking as though they had been there all their lives. 
However, on this occasion Smith did not branch off into a particu- 
lar review. He remained comprehensively at large. 

‘Poetic creation, it is a truism to remark, is not confined to 
production in verse’ (I would wager my hat that this sentence has 
appeared or will shortly appear in one of Smith’s paper articles). 
‘ A literary professor of my acquaintance makes a special point of 
this. He follows it up by a second step in including fiction under 
“ poetic creation;”’ and that second step, we shall follow,’ said 
Smith, with a wave of the hand that somehow suggested conde- 
secension on his (Smith’s) part. 

‘ Now-a-days’ (comprehensiveness in full swing) ‘ the produc- 
tion of fiction is the great development of poetic creation. Think 
of the immense amount of fiction now published; think of the 
amount offered for publication; think of the amount written and 
never offered for publication.’ 

‘T should imagine,’ interposed I, ‘that there is not a great 
quantity in the last class.’ 

‘No,’ cried Smith, with virtuous indignation, ‘the greatest 
mistake of the day is in not concealing or destroying these fictions 
whenever they are finished. This arises from various motives. 
Most of these books are written not for culture, but for cash or 
credit. And further, “ since they are written,” argue their authors, 
“they may as well be used ”—a most pernicious perversion of the 
word used ! ’ 

‘Men are especially economical of two things; (1) their own 
exertions, (2) wax-vestas.’ 

I here used some of the former in striking one of the latter 
class; but Smith waved it aside—that wasn’t what he meant, his 
pipe wasn’t out—and continued :— 
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*T expressly except women from this remark; they are econo- 
mical of neither.’ 

I was rather sceptical about this final sentence ; and I submitted 
the question to a charming and intelligent lady of my acquaintance, 
Whereupon she said, ‘ What perfect nonsense! Women of course 
are far more unselfish than men in taking trouble about things: 
but if there is one thing that I am more economical of than 
another, it is wax-vestas.’ This conflict of dicta has reduced me 
to great uncertainty. 

‘ But,’ continued Smith, ‘have you ever read Bacon’s Essays ? 
they form perhaps the wisest little book in the English language.’ 

I handed Smith my copy of the Essays, and he turned up to 
a passage. 

‘ Here you are, page 205: “ Some Bookes are to be tasted, others 
to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested : that is, 
some Bookes are to be read only in parts; others to be read, but 
not curiously, and some few to be read wholly and with diligence 
and attention; some Bookes also may be read by deputy and ex- 
tracts made of them by others:’ &c., &e. 

‘Now,’ said Smith, ‘ with all due deference to Sir Francis, this 
list is not complete. The times are altered and we with them. 
If you will allow me :—There is yet another sort of Bookes, to wit 
those that are not to be read at all, but serve only for the advan- 
tage of him that writeth them, to give him a field for the exercise 
of his wit. The word wit,’ observed Smith, ‘is to be taken in its 
old signification of intellectual powers (pace Reid !),’ 

From which observation I concluded that Smith imagined he 
had been imitating the style and phraseology of Bacon ! 

‘But to be serious,’ resumed Smith (as if anybody had been 
anything else), ‘ the practice of composition, of drawing upon our 
invention in a harmless way, of accustoming ourselves to think 
consistently and continuously, is an excellent means of culture— 
that is, an excellent coping-stone when the wall has previously 
been built to support it. Did you ever try to compose twenty or 
thirty lines of poetry, verse, or whatever it is, in your head, while 
you were walking or working outside—like Walter Scott, you 
know? If you haven’t you can have no idea of how difficult it is. 
Why, it is a vastly easier matter to have pen and paper, and as 
soon as a line is finished, down with it, and on to the next. Few 
of us can imitate Scott in the former way; but all of us would be 
the better of practising with pen and paper. Composition is an 
incentive to thought.’ (I wonder whether Smith really felt as 
proud of this remark as he looked ; for after all it doesn’t require 
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a great amount of brain-power to say that composition is an in- 
centive to thought. Moreover, perhaps it is not.) 

‘ Most of us’ (Smith loquitur), ‘ when we think, think common- 
places at first, perhaps always. Commonplaces are like measles. 
Weall “ have” them once, and the sooner the better. These over, 
we have a chance of proceeding to something higher. People who 
don’t take the trouble to think even commonplaces never attain 
anything higher. 

‘Commonplaces seem to be hereditary. If we set a child to 
write about “ friendship ” or ‘* perseverance,” he will, in nine cases 
out of ten, produce a string of platitudes, that were platitudes 
when our great-grandfathers were boys. The list of subjects that 
are crusted with commonplaces is lengthening every year. Look 
at Bacon’s subjects, for example, of Truth, Death, Revenge, No- 
bility, Riches, Vain-glory. They all suggest the commonplace to 
us now-a-days.’ 

‘But surely,’ said I, * you don’t mean that these Essays contain 
only what has now become commonplace? You might as well 
call the Decalogue trite ?’ 

‘No,’ said Smith, ‘ that is not exactly what I mean.’ 

‘Not exactly ?’ 

‘Not exactly ; for you see the commonplace is often such in 
virtue of its form; not entirely of its meaning.’ 

‘Might I ask you to illustrate ?’ 

‘Certainly. It were commonplace to say’ (Smith has a fancy 
for this use of ‘ were’) ‘ that the ignorant are bolder than the know- 
ing, and that in their ignorance foolish men will attempt feats, 
before which greater and wiser men would quail. But on the 
whole I should not like to characterise as commonplace the line 
“fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 

‘That’s not from Bacon, but it doesn’t matter. But to return 
to where we were. The effort to accomplish poetic creation—write 
a novel, for instance—though it may result in a commonplace, is 
good for the author. Chiefly because it is so difficult to do any- 
thing at all passable in this line.’ 

‘Do you mean, Smith, that an exercise does a person good 
simply because it is difficult ?’ 

‘Yes, answered Smith, ‘but you will have to think that out 
for yourself. May I ask whether you ever tried to draw a cow ?’ 

‘No,’ replied I ; ‘I can’t say I ever did.’ 

‘Did®you‘ever,{then, attempt to describe a friend in writing ?’ 

* Never very”particularly.’ 

‘Try both, then; don’t write the name under either of the 
attempts ; and ask any one of average intelligence to identify them 
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with the originals. 
friend is recognised.’ 

‘Perhaps not if he has to identify a particular cow of our 
mutual acquaintance ; or if I limit myself, on the other hand, to a 
man in general—* a forked radish, with a head fantastically carved 
upon it with a knife,” as Dean Swift says.’ 

‘That,’ said Smith, ‘is a very fair remark. But I merely 
wished to indicate how difficult and delicate a task it is to write 
even a short story, dealing with human beings. Why! just think 
what is involved in a conscientious attempt to write a good novel!’ 

Smith was visibly becoming excited; it’s my private opinion 
that he is making an attempt—conscientious or not—to write a 
novel ; and he wishes to bespeak an admiring audience. 

‘ But first,’ went on this novelist in posse, ‘I had better lay 
down as quite admitted, and at the same time quite away from the 
point ’ (this was almost insulting), ‘ that there are novels written 
only in response to a calculation of “how much a page?” These 
are not written-for-culture novels. They are the “ professionals ” 
among novels; and although you expect professionals to be both 
skilful in themselves and the cause that skill is in others, yet you 
don’t look for an amazing deal of culture in them. Now, do you?’ 

‘No,’ I replied frankly, ‘I do not.’ I might have gone further 
and said that never in my life had I looked for anything at all in 
professionals. I had a vague idea that they were connected with 
cricket and theatricals, and, but more doubtfully, photography.’ 

‘Very well, said Smith, ‘ that’s all right ; we come to novels 
written without any thought of filthy lucre. Just look what 
qualities there is scope for! The greatest of all virtues is magna- 
nimity. The novel-writer must be magnanimous. He must, 
above all things, not give way to personal feeling in selecting 
types of character. If he cram all the malevolent qualities cf his 
villain into a shape wearing the moustaches and personal appear- 
ance of some private rival, he produces a lampoon. Neither 
must he cherish favouritism among his characters. And I can 
assure you’ (this with a good deal of emphasis on the last word, as 
if J had somehow laid myself peculiarly open to a suspicion of 
scepticism on the point, which I hadn’t) ‘that it is much more 
difficult than you suppose, to keep an even balance of favour. Why, 
novelists are continually falling in love with their heroines, 
admiring their heroes, and shuddering at their villains.’ 

‘Of course,’ interjected I; ‘ every one knows that.’ 

‘So judge how difficult it must be to remain so magnanimous 
as not to plunge the villains into deeper crime. Why, sir, it is 
perfectly sublime, to note the forbearance novelists have with 
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their villains! I admire novelists; and especially those whose 
villains escape the due punishment of their crimes. 

‘ Again, novel-writing encourages imagination.’ I am afraid I 
must have smiled a little at this point, because Smith continued 
with a touch of acrimony in his tone. ‘I don’t mean “ imagina- 
tion” in the absolutely slangy sense it has in some persons’ 
mouths, equivalent to capacity for deceiving; but I mean that 
ennobling poetic faculty of man which is one of the chief factors 
in elevating him above the brutes. I needn’t be metaphysical ; 
you understand me well enough without that.’ (Probably better, I 
thought.) ‘ Nextly,’ he went on, condescending to one of those small 
witticisms that occasionally become so tedious, ‘ writing encourages 
the habit of observation. If you are going to draw from life you 
have to keep your eyes open; and it is a canon among novelists 
that you must draw from life. Mr. James Payn laid stress on 
this in that article of his that is said to have hoisted so many 
sucking merchants from their stools, and set them dabbling in ink 
and foolscap; and I never saw it contradicted except once, and 
that, by an anonymous writer. Not only persons but things must 
be observed; landscapes, churches, and moralities, not to say 
scenery, times and seasons, language and accidents.’ 

Smith was here becoming positively didactic; it was as though 
he were going to lecture before an ‘ Institute,’ and was trying his 
wind beforehand. He was in full career. 

‘You don’t need to sow a whole novel either, to reap the benefit. 
Try just by a few studies. Do them carefully. Touch them up. 
Look at them after three weeks, and touch them up again. You 
will be surprised at the number of points you didn’t observe first 
shot. Finally, put them all in the fire. But if you do attempt a 
whole novel, you will require all your organising power and clear- 
headedness. There is nothing better fitted as an exercise to pro- 
mote clearheadedness than writing novels. Just get involved in 
an intricate plot with two heroines, three rival heroes, a sprinkling 
of villain, one mother-in-law, a bailiff, several mutual friends 
and servants, soldiers, crowd, &c, and you will learn to appraise the 
quality at its true worth. 

‘Nor is that all. There are dozens of other qualities exercised, 
developed, improved. Sympathy, accuracy, descriptive power, 
humour are but a few. You enlarge your mental horizon. You 
increase your knowledge and multiply points of contact with your 
fellow-men. By all means let everybody cultivate fiction ; and 
fiction will cultivate them. Fiction is the only wear. It is the 
greatest development of the nineteenth century. It is the royal 
road to culture !’ 

FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, 




























































































































































Some Beasts of Keproach,. 


Poets use wild beasts chiefly as terms of reproach. They seem to 
see no moral beauty, and recognise little good,inthem. Being wild 
beasts, they are bestial, and being bestial, they are types of corre- 
sponding deformities in human nature. For poets do not, as a class, 
seem to have the generosity that belongs to the true lover of nature, 
to admire the wild-beastiness of wild beasts, and to contemplate 
them in the orderly scheme of creation, outside the hackneyed 
phrases of popular ignorance, or beyond the sphere of man’s own 
common needs. 

Servile beasts they overload with flattery. The independent 
wild beast they traduce. 

A certain number of animals catalogued by inference in the 
poets as being harmless—such as the camel, giraffe, elephant, 
hippopotamus, kangaroo, opossum, beaver, and bison—-are used, of 
course, as similes of patience, stateliness, sagacity, bulk, agility, 
timidity, vigilance, and strength, respectively—and among the 
British fauna the deer, hare and rabbit, squirrel and dormouse, 
are symbols of admirable docility, amiable weakness, cheerfulness, 
and dozy contentment. Yet even each of these receives, in turn, 
more or less cynical treatment at times, while all of them are men- 
tioned so casually, or contemplated from a standpoint of such lofty 
condescension, that the poets’ sentiment towards them is hardly 
more than one of acidulated toleration. 

Sheep, cattle, deer, and dogs, the domesticated animals, in fact, 
are favourites of the poets. Tor very few poets view nature except 
in its relations with man. It is the chief charge againt the wolf 
that it eats the mutton intended for human beings, and if an owl 
frightens Chaw-bacon it is, therefore, an obscene and death-boding 
fowl. But sheep and cows, horses, and dogs, and deer, being 
servile animals, are flattered with the same exaggerated attentions 
as ‘the meek birds of the dove-cot’ that fill pigeon-pies, and the 
bees that give the poet honey for breakfast. Yet even with these, 
their inordinate favourites, the poets sometimes fall out. They are 
never tired of reminding sheep that they are silly, abusing the bull 
for using his horns against men, and dogs when of low degree, and 
horses that are ‘jades.’ So that neither the harmless animals nor 
the domesticated meet with complete urbanity. 

But outside these two classes stand nearly all the Wild-Beast 
world, and to them, the bravest and most beautiful of Nature’s 
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ministers, the poets are all uncharitableness. The lion is the 
one exception, but then the lion of poetry is a magnificent creation 
of the poets and not the creature of nature at all. - For the rest, 
the peerage of the forest and plain—the tiger and leopard, panther, 
puma, and jaguar, ocelot and lynx, cheetah, bear, wolf, rhinoceros 
—there is nothing but reproach. And for what reason? Only 
the most egotistical and whimsical. Those that are not afraid of 
man are, on that account, monsters of ferocity, and when they des- 
poil man’s property they are called utterly abominable, while the 
rhinoceros, grand old recluse of the reeds, is abused for having a 
horn on the tip of its nose, just as the hedgehog and porcupine are 
abused for having quills on their backs. 

The monkeys, again, another large and admirable feature of 
wild nature, are pelted with unmitigated scorn because they seem 
to resemble man, and can be taught to burlesque him, as if the 
poets really believed that all the monkeys of the world live in 
cages or on barrel organs. Or take another class, the foxes and 
jackals, delightful parables both of them, or the hyzena, one of the 
gloomiest touches in nature, and we find it is the same, and that the 
poets are similarly deficient in sympathy and tenderness. Now, for 
myself, keeping no poultry-yard, I like young foxes just as much as I 
do chickens or ducklings ; and having no friends buried in Syria or 
Abyssinia, I can view the hyena apart from corpses. For the 
poets, of course, it will be argued that they project themselves 
into the affections of others, and feel for the chickens of neighbours 
and the graves of Abyssinians as keenly as if they were their own. 
But to strike an analogy, I had once in India a favourite dog 
carried off by a leopard; yet 1 donot hate leopards on that ac- 
count. I also kept a pet leopard once, and I liked it just as much 
as I did the terrier which its relatives previously consumed. The 
leopard did quite right to eat my dog, even though it might have 
known it would provoke me to ill-nature by doing so, and though 
I should have been glad to see that particular one murdered very 
dead, I certainly bore no grudge against all the leopards of the 
world, much less against all their glorious congeners as well, 
So the poets, even after having presumably projected their sym- 
pathies into everbody’s hen roost and thus absorbed the concen- 
trated sentiments of all the poultry fanciers of the world, are still 
not justified in abusive generalities about foxes. That they eat 
chickens is solely our own fault, for we have deprived them of 
every other source of food. But the great majority of foxes in the 
world never even saw a chicken or heard of one, while every fox, 
chickenivorous or not, is a beautiful and useful animal. 

It is ferocious. But of this the poets take no heed, For the 
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ferocity of the fox is not directed against the person of man, and 
so too the weasel, quite as ferocious as the tiger, escapes reproach 
on this score, because it never turns man-eater. 

The poets, then, judge the great beast-world from a singularly 
narrow and selfish point of view, and award their praise or blame 
in proportion to the direct utility to man of the animal under 
notice. To make a wild-world, therefore, that would be to the 
poets’ taste, every beast in it ought to contribute either wool or 
butcher’s meat to the needs of human beings, and there ought not 
to be a four-legged thing afoot with more spirit in it than a bolster. 
They would like tigers to wear boxing gloves, and rhinoceroses, 
before going abroad, to unscrew their horns. Wolves should be all 
born hamstrung, and everything be toothless. 

Among the special Beasts of Reproach may b2 enumerated 
swine, bats, hyzenas, foxes, the jackal,and rat. Others however are 
largely used for the same purpose. Thus, the ape is the symbol of 
brainless mimicry, of loveless passion, of silly conceited buffoonery, 
of despicable humanity generally, 

























She to the window runs where she had spied 

Her much-esteemed dear friend, the monkey, ty'd, 
With forty smiles as many antie bows 

As if ’t had been the lady of the house: 

| The dirty chattering monster she embraced, 

| And made it this fine tender speech at last : 

Kiss me, thou curious miniature of man, 

How odd thou art, how pretty, how Japan ! 

Oh! I could live and die with thee.' 


And the ass, ‘ whose very name all satire does comprise,’ is the 
emblem of all that is solemnly stupid, perverse, ignobly meek. 


Half witty and half mad and scarce half brave, 
Half honest (which is very much a knave), 

Made up of all these halves, thou canst not pass 
For anytbing whatever but an ass, 











The heavy mule—‘a thing of jadish tricks ’—‘ who, if they’ve 
not their will to keep their own pace, stand stock still ’— provides 
the poets with as easy a nickname as its relative the ass. 


| 
| 
| Some neither can for wits nor critics pass, 
As heavy mules are neither horse nor ass ; 


and the worst kind of all is ‘that reasoning mule’—a man. But I 
have myself only a very qualified sympathy with the mule, which 


is, after all, not a natural animal at all, but an artificial. Man 
made mules, and may reproach his own productions if he chooses. 


? Rochester. 
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I have the utmost admiration for the mule’s intelligence, and for 
that intrepid self-reliance (to which I have myself been indebted) 
which Rogers celebrates in verse, and I consider its capacity for 
finding water one of the most conspicuous marvels of all marvellous 
nature. But I do not, all the same, count the mule as an animal. 

Sears are types of either monstrous imbecility or rugged 
brutality. In freedom, they are the terror of the wood; in cap- 
tivity, the jest of every clown; in death, pomatum. Uncouth 
men with unkempt manners are, therefore, bears. Misshapen 
and abortive plans are Bruin’s cubs. 

The cruel fair are panthers. Tigers are standards of cruelty 
by which to measure the greater enormities of man. 


A tiger! worse, for ‘tis beyond dispute, 
No fiends so cruel as a reasoning brute. 


What tygre or what other salvage wight 

Is so exceeding furious and fell, 

As wrong when it hath armed itselfe with might ? 
Nor fit mongst men that doe with reason mell. 


And so too with the wolf. ‘ Rapacious, rough, and bold’ is Moore's 
description, and all the poets use it as the beast-symbol of piti- 
less ferocity among men, distributing the epithet impartially 
among all classes—‘ For man to man is fiercer than the wolf, 
more cruel than the tiger.’ Churches of different creeds, poli- 
ticians of different parties, cruel wickednesses of all kinds are 
wolves. Among Herbert’s jacula are many excellent wolf-apo- 
thegms. ‘ The death of a young wolf doth never come too scon.’ 
‘Who hath a wolf for his mate needs a dog for his man.’ ‘A 
bad dog never sees the wolf. ‘The wolf knows what the ill beast 
thinks.’ ¢ As wolves love sheep.’ 
The hyzna is naturally one of the poet's aversions. 


Eftsoones out of her hidden cave she cald 

An hideous beast of horrible aspect, 

That could the stoutest corage have appald: 
Monstrous, mishapt, and all his backe was spect 
With thousand spots of colours queint elect ; 
Thereto so swifte that it all beasts did pas; 

Like never yet did living eie detect ; 

But likest it to an hyzna was 

That feeds on wemens flesh, as others feede on gras. 


Among the hyzna’s epithets are—‘ dire,’ ‘ fell,’ ‘ fellest of the 
fell’ (Thomson), and they are not altogether misapplied, for the 
hyena is veritably the ghoul among the beasts. Its alternate 
cowardice and fierceness, its shadowy mist-of-evening colour, its 
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laughter, broken by sobs and groans, are all horribly ghostly. And 
to keep up this imposture of being phantom-beasts, they move 
more stealthily and silently than even the wolf, and are, in fact, 
perpetually mistaken by those who see them (especially on nights 
when clouds are driving across the moon) for shadows on the 
ground. They can be heard breathing before they can be seen, 
and have been observed sniffing at a sleeping watch-dog. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that the poets should consider 
hyenas fair subjects for imaginative writing. So we find it 
meeting ‘the vulture and the snake, in horrid truce to eat the 
dead ’—revelling in scenes of carnage from which ‘the very vul- 
tures turn away, and sicken at so foul a prey "—‘ smiling’ over a 
rank corse—‘over his loathed meal, laughing in agony, raving’ 
—‘ shedding tears and biting the while she’s howling.’ But inas- 
much as it is particularly essential for complete horror that the 
hyena shall be the direct foe of man, it is described as ‘ bursting ’ 
upon man, and man as ‘ flying the hyzna’s famished howl.’ 

Moore has— 

Woe to the half-dead wretch who meets 
The glaring of those large blue eves 
\mid the darkness of the streets. 


In metaphor the hyzna is unexpectedly infrequent. But 
cruel foemen, the priests of the Inquisition, and unnatural mothers 
are hyenas, and so are bigotry and tyranny. 


ven his tomb 
Uptorn, must bear the hyena bigot’s wrong. 
And tyranny—hyena big with young 
Dreading the sound,—shall farrow in affright 
And drop, still-born, her sanguinary cubs, 


That the jackal is ‘ the lion’s provider’ is one of those antique 
articles of belief which, in the light ef modern observation and 
knowledge, it is very difficult to discredit. That the jackal for 
some mysterious reason very frequently accompanies the tiger is 
beyond all doubt ; and the lion is (in India) a neighbour of the 
tiger. Is there any reason, then, for supposing that the jackal will 
not do as much for the one as for the other? The poets certainly 
do not think so; among others Byron— 


So lions o’er the jackal sway, 
The jackal points, he fells the prey. 


And Shelley— 


The jackal of Ambition’s lion-rage. 
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And Dryden— 
Meantime the Belgians tack upon our rear 
And raking chase-guns thro’ our eterns they send ; 
Close by, their fire-ships, like jackals appear, 
Who on their lions for the prey attend. 
As befits the mean sycophant that he is, the jackal’s turn comes 
last at the feast—- 
So when the lion quits his fell repast 
Next prowls the wolf, the filthy jackal last : 
Flesh, limbs, and blood, the former make their own, 
The last, poor brute, securely gnaws the bone.! 


Its voice alone attracts the poets. Leyden calls it a ‘dismal 
shriek’; but Heber (writing in Bengal) says— 
The jackal’s cry 
Resounds like sylvan revelry 
And of the two Heber is certainly more correct. Faber’s ‘ like 
plaining infants wearied the still air’ is pure fancy; while Byron 
again (writing from Greece, a jackal country) describes it as— 
\ mixed and mournful sound 
Like erving babe and beaten hound. 


A stubborn, ugly, dirty, gluttonous, discontented, quarrelsome 
swine is the poets’ pig. 

In seventeen hundred forty-nine, 

Satan took stuff to make a swine 
And cuist it in a corner, 

But wilily he changed his plan, 

And shaped it something like a man, 
And ca’d it Andrew Turner, 

So we may guess what Andrew Turner was like. And all men 
that are either stubborn, ugly, dirty, gluttonous, discontented, or 
quarrelsome, are called swine. It is the ‘filthy,’ ‘ guzzling,’ 
‘whining,’ ‘ wallowing,’ ‘ grumbling ’ hog; it lives in an ‘ impure’ 
and ‘ stinking ’ ‘ sty’; it eats ‘ greasy draff, 

Even so through Brentford town, a town of mud, 
An herd of bristly swine is prick’d along ; 
The filthy beasts, that never chew the cud, 
Still grunt, and squeak, and sing their troublous song. 
And oft they plunge themselves the mire among ; 
But ay the ruthless driver goads them on, 
And ay of barking dogs the bitter throng 
Makes them renew their unmelodious moan ; 
Ner ever find they rest from their unresting fone. 


Their voice, appearance, gait, food, wallowing, and sleepi all 
, » appearance, gait, food, wa ing, and sleeping, a 


1 Byron. 
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suggest comparisons with other ‘ vile noises’; other ‘ hog-snouted 
features,’ or ‘ pigs’ small eyes’; other ‘ bestial indolences,’ other 
‘miry ways. 

Fat men are fatter than ‘ the fattest hog in Epicurus’ sty,’ and 
crowds are more ‘rampant raging than herds of swine’; gorman- 
disers are fit only to ‘ grunt with glutton swine’ and indolent folk 

Very silent and sedate 

Ever long and ever late, 

Full of meats and full of wine 

That take their temper from a swine.! 

Yet as a picture of rural woodland life, when it is a cleanly, 
cheerful, active animal (as it always is in a natural state), the 
porker could not be overlooked. So we meet in Clare with— 


The grunting noise of rambling hogs 
Where pattering acorns oddly drop, 
And noisy bark of shepherd dogs 
The restless routs of sheep to stop. 


In Gay we see them revelling ‘mid a feast of acorns’; in Mont- 
gomery grubbing ‘for dainty earth-nuts and nutritious roots’; in 
Johnson ‘ returning home fat with mast.’ 

No more the grain with scatter'd grain supply, 
The restless wandering inmates of the sty ; 
From oak to oak they run with eager haste ; 
And wrangling share the first delicious taste 
Of fallen acorns, 


A common object of the country is Joanna Baillie’s ‘ grumbling 

sow that in the furrow feeds,’ nor far off her is Drayton’s hog-— 
And in the furrow bye where Ceres is much spild, 
Th’ unwieldy larding hog his maw there having fild, 
Lies wallowing in the myre, thence able scarce to rise, 

Nor unfamiliar is the mud-mashed corner, by the farmyard gate, 
where Gay’s ‘ batt’ning hogs roll in the sinking mire.’ 

But Blomfield is emphatically the poet of the pig, and some of 
his vignettes are delightful. Thus the indolent pig being tickled 
by geese— 

As when by turns the strolling swine engage 
The utmost efforts of the bully’s? rage, 
Whose nibbling warfare on the grunter’s side 
Is welcome pleasure to his bristly hide ; 
Gently he sleeps, or stretched at ease along, 
Enjoys the insults of the gabbling throng 
That march exulting round his fallen head. 


Or this other of the frequently occurring panic among piglings— 


1 Parnell. 2 The gander. 
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With bristles raised the sudden noise they hear, 
And ludicrously wild, and wing’d with fear, 
The herd decamp with more than swinish speed, 
And snorting dash thro’ sedge, and rush, and reed ; 
Through tangling thickets headlong on they go, 
Then stop and listen for the fancied foe, 

The hindmost still the grunting panic spreads. 


Clare, too, was a pig-observer, and here is an excellent touch of 
the evening farmyard :— 
Hogs with grumbling deafening noise, 
Bother round the server boys, 
And far and near the motley group 
Anxious claim their suppering up: 
From the rest, a blest release, 
Gabbling home, the quarreling geese 
Seek their warm straw-littered shed, 
And waddling, prate themselves to bed. 


This frequent connection of pigs and geese is a curious fact in the 
best observers of country life. I have noticed it already in Drayton 
and Blomfield, and Clare again has 

In autumn time he often stood to mark 


What tumults ’tween the hogs and geese arose, 
Down the corn-littered street, 


So that Miss Frances Power Cobbe’s exquisite story of the geese 
that used to make the pigs run the gauntlet of the flock every 
evening, and grab their fat skins and tweak them as they passed, 
is probably only another incident of this funny feud. 

But I have read Charles Lamb too well to be unamiable to the 
pig, for whom a far better defence can be made than Southey’s 
humorous odes. For in its natural state it is cleanly both in food 
and person, of remarkable intelligence, activity, and courage. 
They are perpetually bathing, they eat only fresh vegetable food, 
are as difficult of approach as wild geese, and as nimble in escape 
as goats ; while for downright pluck, there is not a single animal 
in all the round world——the wolverine, perhaps, excepted—that 
can compare with it. At any rate, it is the only living beast that 
will wilfully challenge the tiger to combat. Nor is the tiger 
always the victor. 

In a domesticated state, except on the best-managed farms, 
appearances are very much against hogs. But the young pig, the 
porkerling, is a very queer and engaging little person. Its in- 
quisitiveness, resulting, as a rule, in tumultuous panic, its utfer- 
ances, so full of interrogations and astonishments, its manner 
of sidelong frisking and unexpected cavorts, are all immensely 
diverting. Nor are adult swine without their sentiments; and, 
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strange as it may seem, farm hands sometimes is ow curiously 
attached to their grunting charges. 
What will I do gin my hoggie die ? 
My joy, my pride, my hoggie ? 
My only beast, I had nae mae, 
And yew, but I was voggie ! 
And need I refer to the national affection that exists between the 
Irish peasantry and their pigs ? 
Here streams of smoke the entering stranger greet ; 
Here man and beast with equal honours mest ; 
The cow loud bawling fills the spattered door, 
The sow and pigs grunt social round the floor ; 


Dogs, cats, and ducks, in mingling groups appear, 
Ae all that filth can boast of, riots here. 


In the matter of those bedevilled hogs of Gadara, and the 
prodigal son, with other references to them in Holy Writ, the pig 
arrives at some adventitious consequence. Further dignity, too, 
attaches to him from the ceremonious consumption at Yule tide of 
his head, ‘crested with bays and rosemary,’ and of the * brawne of 
the tusked swine’ that Chaucer respected. Indeed, its complete 
edibility—(for which it has been called ‘a perfect gentleman, eat- 
able from the tip of his nose to the top of his tail”)—set Islam a 
problem which, to this day, the Moulvies have not solved. But it 
must be confessed that the poets are very chary of compliments to 
their swine, and that, next to their ‘ dirtiness,’ they seem to recog- 
nise most keenly their absurdity. That they are credited with 
seeing the wind gives them a joke against the pig, and the ring in 
its nose, the curl in its tail, and the absence of wool on its back, 
are all considered as fair subjects for ridicule as the soaped pig 
that used to be hunted at fairs— 

Painful regale 
To hunt the pig with slippery tail, 
as Green calls it, or as Clare— 


And monstrous fun it makes to hunt the pig, 
As soapt and larded through the crowd he flies 
Thus turn’d adrift he plays them many a rig, 
A pig for catching is a wondrous prize, 

And every lout to do his utmost tries ; 

Some snap the ear, and some the curly tail, 
But still his slippery hide all hold denies. 


1 Now the hog, if regarded aright, is by no means a contemptible 
creature. It isa purely modern fancy (and one that the poets are, 
to avery great extent, responsible for) that swine are things to 
laugh ill-naturedly at. For, as a matter of fact, the vast majority 
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of contemporary mankind, and all antiquity, invest the hog with 
a very strongly marked intelligence, and strength of character. 
Whatever else it may be, they never call it ridiculous. 

In one aspect, the pig is positively terrific. The Vedic pig is 
a thunderbolt, red,' bristling, terrible. In the solar myth the 
deities and powers of the elements frequently assume the swine 
form when in troublous, threatening moods, and the Sun himself 
when malignant is a hog. It is then, in fact, a demoniacal symbol. 
At other times it is simply potent without malignity, as when 
Frey’s chariot, in Scandinavian myth, is drawn by a hog with a 
luminous head, or when the Hindoo Indra appears to the earth in 
his boar avatar, or Vishnu is ‘ the tusked one.’ 

At other times again it is the placid emblem of fatness, an 
honourable obesity. For it is only in modern civilisation that 
fatness has been laughed at. In more than half the world it com- 
mands respect, for beyond the energetic limits of Europe physical 
exercise after the age of manhood is considered one of the disagreeable 
accidents of poverty, the fate of the necessitous, just as leanness of 
limb is the livery of the underfed. And the Oriental, therefore, 
receiving as he does the deference of his neighbours on account of 
the portliness of his person, prefers to move about in the adipose 
discomfort of a well-to-do appearance rather than to be seen in the 
pauper’s uniform of bones. 

I do not go so far as to say that I would join the superstitious 
in their vigils in pig-styes on Chirstmas eve—at least not with 
becoming alacrity—or to join in the train of suitors for the 
wealthy pig-faced lady, or ‘ hog-faced gentlewoman,’ as the chap- 
book of a past period styles her. But on the other hand I have no 
propensity to faint as the stout marshal of France, D’Albert, used 
to do at the sight of one, nor to object to being taxed with being 
born at Hogg’s Norton.’ I do not share Isaiah’s prodigious objec- 
tions to pork. 

Between an excessive enthusiasm and a bigoted detestation 
there is the more becoming medium of sobriety, and I am content, 
therefore, to commit myself no further than to say I had rather 
hear the cheery horn of the swine-herd calling his charges to the 
banquet under the Campanian oaks, than the last squeals of the hog 
on the altars of Bacchus. 

The poets, therefore, are not romping on such safe grounds as 





' Chaucer's pigs by the way are red, ‘rede as the bristles of, a sowe’s eres ;’ and 
again, ‘his berd as any sowes or fox was rede.’ So too in ballads it is very often the 
‘rede’ swine, 

* «Thou wert born at_Hogg’s Norton,’ oncea popular gibe, ‘ Hogg’s Norton, where 
pigs play the organ,’ is a jangle in the same humour. 
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they think when they frolic over the fatness of swine. Nor should 
they have forgotten to allow pig-legends to temper their severity. 
It is only by giving all evidence its due weight that judges arrive 
at the cold neutrality of impartiality. Now was not the hog 
sacred to Thor, and is it not under the very special protection of 
St. Anthony,' the friend of all animals and protector of weddings? 
Did they never hear that pork gives the eater acuteness of ear and 
intelligence? That a pig’s bristles have strange occult influences 
when the proper arrangements are made for working a charm? 
That Rome, ‘the nameless city,’ once had the hog, ‘ the nameless 
beast,’ for its badge and cognizance? That ‘please the pigs,’ now 
a contemptuous phrase, really means ‘ please the Holy Virgin’ or 
may mean ‘ please the girls’?? To laugh at ‘a hog in armour’ is 
a poor jest enough even for those who think ‘ hog’ means a pig, 
and wherein lay the joke of a Chinaman’s queue—a lank dependent 
plait of hair four feet in length—being called a ‘ pig-tail’ I never 
could understand. The pig’s tail, by the way, provides the poets 
with as much fun as it does, when soaped, the clowns who try to 
catch hold of it, and there is a proverb to the effect that it is 
beyond the capacity of human ingenuity to convert the caudal 
appendage of a swine into an instrument of sibilation. But this 
is not the case, as in the city of Chicago I saw myself a whistle 
made out of a pig’s tail, and an excellent one, not one that would 
merely on occasion emit an exiguous squeak, but a rousing whistle 
that would fetch every hansom, within a radius of half a mile, to 
your door. 

That the tail should curl amuses the poets; but I am not sure 
that such flippancy is not blameworthy. They do not even care 
whether it curls to the right or the left. Yet it depended once 
upon the direction of the twist whether the hog was accept- 
able in sacrifice or not. All deities of taste abhorred the twist- 
sinister. 

In short I cannot help thinking that there has been much 
mutual misunderstanding between the poets and their pigs. In- 
deed, if only on the ground of the pig’s eatableness throughout, I 
should have expected some occasional scintillations of gratitude 
from men and women with such far-reaching and subtle sym- 
pathies as poets are said to be. 

For there is no finicking reservation of himself about the pig ; 
he keeps back nothing: excepts no part of his person from the 
general consumption. He puts himself up to be eaten ‘ without 


1 «St. Anthony is universally known for the patron of hogs, having a pig for his 
page in all pictures,’—Yuller’s Worthies. 
* Pigen = maiden (Danish), hog = youth of both sexes(Gaelic), Sic aiunt cognoscentes, 
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reserve, generously closing the door against possibilities of sub- 
sequent misunderstanding. He goes the whole hog with himself. 
The proces verbal of his effects is complete and without any fraudu- 
lent withholding of items : he puts himself into your hands bag and 
baggage. When you have finished eating him, there is no gleaning 
after you. 

The hog, then, is unanimous ; and from this fact have risen two 
singular phenomena so opposed in character that it is a wonder 
they should have sprung from the same souree. The first is the 
Moslems’ consumption of the entire animal; the second, the Jews’ 
entire abstinence from it. 

Mahomet, as is well known, enjoined upon all the Faithful 
that they should not eat pork ; for, said he, 


There is a part in every swine, 
No friend or follower of mine 
May taste, whate’er his inclination, 
On pain of excommunicatian.'! 


jut the prophet did not actually specify the sinful part, but 
left the point at large to the great perplexity of Islam, and no 
little discontent, inasmuch as 


For one piece they thought it hard 
From the whole hog to be debarred. 


The Moulvies, therefore, met in consultation to settle what 
joint Mahomet had in mind. 


Much controversy straight arose : 
These chose the back, the belly those, 
By some ’tis confidently said 

He meant not to forbid the head ; 
While others at that doctrine rail, 
And piously prefer the tail. 

Thus, conscience freed from every clog, 
Mahomedans eat up the hog. 


There was no intermediate position tenable, for so numerous 
and bigoted were the admirers of the several good points of a cooked 
pig that it was impossible to find any one bit of the creature that 
somebody did not swear was the very best morsel in him. Yet see 
to what contrary ends the same symmetry of perfection worked with 
regard to the Jews. Not only did they not eat swine, but, recog- 
nising the solidarity and homogeneity of the animal, the very 
strictest Jews refused even to admit that such an animal existed ! 

They would not rest even at the half-way toleration of Accadian 
nomenclature, and fetch a compass about it by calling it ‘ the one 


» Cowper. 
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that wears a ring in his nose,’ or ‘it with a tail like a ringlet,’ 
or ‘ the bristly thing that grunts.’ They decreed at once its com- 
plete banishment into the limbo of nameless nothings. 

So they spoke of it as ‘ the other thing,’ the ‘ you know what I 
mean,’ the ‘ what d’ye call ’em.’ They were afraid even to utter 
the insidious word ‘ pork.’ To talk of ‘ crackling’ was, they knew 
well, the first step to eating it. So they cut the word out of 
the language. But what a pitiful illustration of moral weakness, 
Not to be able to look a pig in the face without incontinently 
debauching on brawn! But this weakness is in my opinion aggrav- 
ated by the suspicion that these same strict Jews, who would not 
for the world think of mentioning the name of the pig, used, as a 
matter of fact, to have it served surreptitiously. Or how is it that 
we find pigs so numerous in the Judzea of Holy Writ? Were they 
all Gentiles’ pigs? Credat Judeus. Not that my suspicion is 
altogether pure assumption. For—apart from the fact that we 
never find preachers denouncing practices that do not exist— 
history tells us that the Egyptians tried very hard indeed to keep 
from pork, but could not do it. They formally anathematised it 
as ‘impure ;’ but formally also they ate it, affecting, by the vast 
ceremony with which they consumed their pork, that they were 
performing a religious rite. They were never tired of saying that 
it was abominable and vowing it to Tycho, the spirit of evil, but, with 
all this fuss of terrible abnegation, they solemnly gave themselves 
up twice a year with a profusion of ceremonial and dumb-crambo 
to eating pigs. And mark the sagacity of the ancient Egyptians, 
‘those serpents of old Nile.’ On those two days they ‘ sacrificed’ 
(so they pleasantly termed it) immense numbers of hogs to their 
equivalent for Bacchus. But did they destroy them by fire before 
his shrine? waste the precious carcases by useless incineration ? 
Not a bit of it. They gave the carcases to the swineherds. And 
why? Why! Zo be made into bacon, of course. The swine- 
herds lived on the preserved flesh of their charges, and understood 
these little matters of smoking and curing. Nor is it without 
significance that the Egyptians were very careful as to the age 
and condition of the pigs they thus ‘sacrificed,’ and that they 
killed their pigs just as farmers do nowadays, twice in the year. 
If any one, therefore, would try to convince me that the jolly old 
Egyptians did not have bacon and ham, brawn, tripe and sausages, 
chine and pettitoes all the year round, I should be as deaf asa 
basketful of adders. Nor do I believe that the Jews were ever 
any stricter than the Egyptians; and I think he would have been 
a foolhardy Gentile that walked past a Hebrew pickpocket with a 
rasher of bacon sticking obviously out of his coat-tails, 
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It is not likely that any one, with eyes to see and ears to hear, 
could write a paragraph descriptive of a summer evening without 
mentioning the bat. So the regular occurrence of the bat-feature 
in Clare, Hurdis, Blomfield, Wilson, Garth, Grahame, Wordsworth, 
Collins, Gay, Shelley, and all the others who have sung of twilight 
was only to be expected. But it is curious that none should have 
made remark of the flittermouse’s amazing eyesight, admired its 
unrivalled dexterity on the wing, or wondered at its voice—those 
needle-points of sound, which are too keen and quick for many 
ears to catch. Recent investigations by railway companies have 
shown what a dangerous proportion of humanity is wholly or 
partially colour-blind, and similar inquiries might prove that a 
very large number of persons are unconscious of their being par- 
tially deaf. A test case is the bat’s acute voice. I have myself 
known four persons out of a company of six unable to catch the 
sounds uttered by bats when hawking overhead. Coleridge, for 
instance, says ‘ the bat wheels silent by,’ as if it was the regular 
thing for bats to be silent, whereas the fact is that it is very 
unusual for bats to be silent when wheeling after insects. So the 
chances are that Coleridge was bat-deaf. Yet he hears (in the 
same stanza) ‘ the solitary bumble-bee singing in the bean-flower’ 
—one bee in a bean-field and not a score of bats overhead! But 
perhaps his bumble-bee was really a cockchafer (or ten thousand of 
them) busy among the beans. Crabbe could hear the bats ‘ feebly 
shriek,’ and speaks of the sound as the note of ‘ their melancholy 
love.’ Clare also calls the bat ‘shrieking.’ But except for these 
and perhaps three more, I do not know that any of the many 
poets who have introduced the bat into their evening sketches 
remark its extraordinary voice. The flutter of its wings attracts 
their notice frequently. Thus Collins has, 

The weak-eved bat, 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing.’ 
Grahame, 
Round the strawy roof 
is heard the bat’s wing in the deep-hushed air. 
And again, 


The whirring wing of the dark bat. 


Now here again comes in the fact that the bat’s flight is singularly 
noiseless. When it turns a sudden somersault, there is a supple 
flutter heard, and when it drops down out of the air close to the 
watcher’s face in pursuit of a dodging moth, the soft crumpling of 


1 How many poets use the ‘leathern wing’? Crabbe has ‘webby,’ and Garth 
‘sooty,’ but all the rest ‘ leathern,’ 
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its wings is audible. But it does not ‘ whir,’ nor, as Byron says, 
‘ flap.’ 


The long dim shadows of surrounding trees, 
The flapping bat, the night song of the breeze. 


But Byron perhaps, writing from Greece, heard one of the large 
frugivorous bats. 

As regards the flight itself, the descriptive touches are com- 
monplace enough. Clare’s ‘scouting bats begin their giddy 
round ’ is good, and so is Grahame’s, 


And even the reremouse when the twilight sleeps 
Unbreathing, spreads her torpid wings and round 
From stack to house or barn and round again, 
With many a sudden turn, flits and eludes 

The eye 


—for each specifies a fact of observation—the ‘ scouting ’ of the bat, 
which, like a pigeon thrown up into the air, first casts about in 
the sky for a while till it gets its bearings and settles down to its 
work, and the sudden evanishments of bats on the wing, eluding 
the eye by marvellous nimbleness. Shelley has ‘ quick bats in their 
twilight dance,’ and Hurdis with his usual clumsy fidelity — 


What time the bat 
Hurries precipitous on leathern wing, 
Brisk evolution in the dusky air 
With sudden wheels performing. 


But all the rest of the ‘ fluttering,’ ‘ wavering,’ ¢ flitting,’ ‘ mazy’ 
bats are studiously commonplace, and thrown in as it were by way 
of a touch of local colour, just as linnets are sprinkled about in a 
bushy verse by poets who need a little bird-nature. 

But why should the bat be called ‘ torpid, ¢ drowsy,’ ‘ lazy-lurk- 
ing’? Itisno lazier than the skylark. The only difference is 
that it usually (not as a rule) sleeps all day, instead of sleeping all 
night. Are the printers of the London morning papers ‘torpid,’ 
‘drowsy, and ‘ lazy-lurking’? Yet they havetodothesame. One 
poet only, A. Wilson, does the little mouse-on-wings justice. 


The bat, the busiest of the midnight train, 
That wing the air or sulky tread the plain, 
Sees morning open on each field and flower, 
And ends her mazes in yon ruined tower, 


So much for the poets’ best side of the bat, the bat natural; but 
even to it, imperfect as it is, has to be added the normal error of 
the poets of thinking that the bat was a bird. 
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Oui, je te reconnais, je t’ai vu dans mes songes, 
Triste oiseau ! sceur du hibou funébre. 


So says Victor Hugo, and the error of the bird-bat is probably, 
therefore, a widely spread one. sop gave countenance to it in 
his bat ‘half bird, half beast’ ; and many poets give themselves the 
advantage of the doubt. Spenser commences with ‘ the leather- 
winged batt,’ as a ‘fatall bird, and the list proceeds. Dryden 
makes a happy hit in the couplet— 


Nor birds nor beasts, but just a kind of bat, 
A twilight animal, true to neither cause. 


But why should Montgomery have included the bat among his 
Birds, or Scott perpetuated the fiction ? 

On the other, its fanciful, side, the bat is a thing of reproach, 
pure and simple. Because it flies by night, it is ‘obscene,’ and 
everything, therefore, that goes on by night is bat-like. For it is 
no innocent thing this poets’ bat. It is ‘ghastly’ and ‘¢ blood- 
loving "—the vampyre. In this aspect, however, it does not belong 
to my present subject, but to the fauna of fancy. But there is a 
modification of it that properly belongs to the beasts of reproach 
—the ‘ ill-omened bat ’—and this is by far the most frequent view 
which the poets take of the grotesque but harmless creature. 
For then, the bat adds a desolation to desolate places and a horror 
to the horrible. Shattered thrones, empty harem-bowers, crum- 
bling beds of state, and rifted spires are the perches of bats; ruins 
are their pleasure haunts, deadly nightshade their bower, and 
wolves their boon companions. 

Come list and hark, the bell doth toll 
For some but now departing soul, 

And was not that some ominous fowl 
The bat, the night-crow, or screech-owl ? 
To these I hear the wild wolf howl. 


Roger’s bandit greets as old companions of his den, ‘the bat, 
the toad, the blind-worm, and the newt,’ and Darwin’s naturalist 
hears 


Shrill scream, the famish’d bat and shivering owl, 
And loud and long the dog of midnight howl. 


‘Through darksome gulfs the bats for ever skim, the haunts of 
howling wolves and panthers grim ’ (Wilson); ‘nocturnal bats and 
birds obscene’ (Pope) ; ‘ the midnight houre, when all the fowles 
are hush’d and housed save battes and owles, yatte screeche heyret 
bodynges shrille’ (Southey); ‘the bat flies transient o’er the dusky 
green, and night’s foul birds along the sullen twilight sail’ (Beattie). 
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It is easy, therefore, to anticipate the place that bats fill in 
poetical metaphor. As ‘vampyres’ they symbolise the foulest 
crimes and the worst enemies of humanity. As the bat ominous, 
they are all sorts and conditions of men that are abroad at night 
with evil intentions, and are emblematic of hovering disaster. Ax 
the bat natural, they represent drowsy, day-shunning, indolence, 
purblind ignorance, and from the weirdness of their form and 
feature suggest things from another world. 


Then did whisper low 
Some of the little spirits that bat-like clung, 
And clustered round the opening. 


This is permissible. It is quite fair to the bat to say that its 
gnome-like countenance and self-absorbed, self-enwrapped atti- 
tudes should be used as similes for that which is impish and 
uncanny, just as Swift aptly gives riches the wings of bats, and 
Parnell uses them for ‘dire imps of darkness.’ But it is a crime 
against poetry to make the bat itself obscene and abominable, a 
thing of reproach. If the poets wished to find hard things to say 
of the creature, why did they not say that its caves stink like a 
wilderness of polecats, or that its fur is incredibly swarming with 
vermin ? 

To those who have seen the ¢ flying foxes’ of tropical countries 
-—stretching nearly five feet across the wings—-flapping their 
solemn way across the evening sky, or have seen them with softly 
fanning wings wheeling round the wild fruit trees, the weird 
‘vampyre’ ‘idea of the bat is easily explicable. But that the 
busy, merry, little harlequin of our English twilight should 
have earned for itself the ill name it possesses, shows a fertility of 
superstition which is very interesting. 

Bloody, bloody bat, 
Come into my hat! 


cries the country urchin, holding his cap over the bridge as the 
tiny flickering things tumble about in the air in pursuit of moths 
and beetles. He expects this prodigious spell to fascinate ‘the 
night-flier ’ into the cap which he holds out for its reception. Nor 
are his elders more sensible. In Scotland they call them ‘ bawkie 
birds,’ things of ill-omen; and over a large part of rural England 
they are supposed to be blood-suckers, and in league with the 
things of another world. But public opinion has been against 
them from the first. At the creation, so they say, the bat affected 
(as did the ostrich) to be neither beast nor bird, in the hope of 
escaping the task which Allah was apportioning to all, but was 
punished by being told that all the day and all the night were 
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already distributed, and that it must make shift for itself as it could 
with those hours which were neither the one nor the other. The 
Mosaic law pronounced the bat—*‘ the fowl that creeps going on all 
fours’—an abomination, and the Rabbis carried on the national 
prejudice. In Egypt, meanwhile, it had attracted attention, been 
adopted into the menagerie of worship, and solemnly dedicated to 
Darkness. Rome and Greece took their bat from Egypt, and we 
find the bat drawing the car of Nox through the sky, and trans- 
formation into the bat one of the gloomiest penalties within the 
imagination of the myth-maker. Here and there, however, it is 
redeemed from opprobrium, as by the Moslem legend of Isa making 
a bat, ‘ Khopash,’ out of clay and endowing it with life, so that it 
might come and tell him in his seclusion among the mountains 
when the sunset-hour for the suspension of the Ramazan fast 
approached. So to-day we find this useful little animal, a mouse 
on wings, regarded by a majority of mankind with apprehension 
and dislike. Its appearance when seated is certainly against it; 
but on the wing it is the very incarnation of buoyant happiness. 
Under the inquiries of science its amazing sensitiveness to touch, 
amounting indeed almost to the possession of a new sense, has been 
the admiration of naturalists, while its extraordinary suspension of 
life for part of the year (differing altogether in character and 
degree from the hybernation of dormice and bears) ranks certainly 
among the wonders of nature. But apart from science, is not a 
word of gratitude due to a creature that has ventured upon such 
originality in the matter of nose? It is horn-nosed and leaf- 
nosed, sometimes it wears a crest on the top of it, sometimes a 
fleur-de-lys, sometimes a mimic horse-shoe; but always fantastic 
and unexpected. It is the very orchid of noses. 

Had I ‘the fox’ for my subject, I should be overwhelmed by 
it, for Reynard covers a whole volume of legend and felk-lore. 
But, fortunately, it is only the poets’ fox that concerns me, and 
this is a very meagre and single-sided beast. Not that it does not 
abound in verse—it swarms. But, then, it is always the same old 
fox. It has its den in solitudes, and issues stealthily forth to rob 
the neighbouring poultry-yard, and by-and-by the huntsmen 
meet and the ‘ruthless, ‘ bloody-minded ’ fox is done todeath. It 
is, therefore, a suitable simile for all crafty and guileful persons, 
especially those who meet with just punishment for their 
crimes, 

But this is not the animal that was made for the earth, and 
of the two foxes I prefer the natural one. I should like to have 
found here and there in the poets. a reference to the beautiful 
ruddy fox that by its simple presence, passing across a scrap of 
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woodland scenery, startles the landscape into unwonted pictur- 
esqueness, and marshals all the surrounding foliage into a back- 
ground for the little living spark of colour moving in front; or 
a word for the little foxes, the prettiest wild-thing cubs in the 
world, with the innocentest faces and most winning ways; or a 
word of sympathy for the vixen, that will run before the hounds 
with a cub in her mouth for miles and miles, and, after hiding it, 
will double and turn upon her course, careless for the time of her 
own life, in the hope of leading away the hounds from her 
treasure—a word, in fact, for the pretty little beast of prey that 
is still a native of England, and that, but for encroaching farmsteads 
and game-preservers, would be abundantly content to live entirely 
upon wild birds and animals. But of this creature, the beautiful 
and brave little fox, the poets know nothing. 

It is ‘ ruthless,’ ‘ gaunt,’ ‘ noxious,’ * wicked,’ ‘ false,’ ‘ greedy,’ 
‘ stinking,’ ‘ obscene’; ‘ vagrant’; ‘ the scoundrel fox’; ‘ felon’ and 
‘villain’; ‘the nightly robber of the fold’; ‘abhorred alive, more 
loathsome still when dead,’ ‘ when, the jest of clowns, his reeking 
carcase hangs.’ 

And why all this pother? Simply because the fox eats the 
property of man. It runs off with a cock, and lo! the chorus of 
the poets— 

They crieden out, harow and wala wa! 

A ha the fox! and after him they ran 

And eke with staves many another man 

Ran Colle our dogge, and Talbot and Gerlond, 
And Malkin with hire distaf in hire hond, 

Ran cow and calf, and eke the veray hogges 
So fered were for berking of the dogges, 

And shouting of the men and women eke, 
They ronnen so, hem thought hir hertes breke. 
They yelleden as fendes don in helle ; 

The dokes crieden as men wold hem quelle, 
The gees for fere flewen over the trees, 

Out of the hive came the swarme of bees. 

So hideous was the noise, a benedicite ! 

Certes be Jakke Straw, and his meinie, 

Ne maden never shoutes half so shrille, 

Whan that they wolden any Fleming kille, 
As thilke day was made upon the fox. 

Of bras they broughten beemes and of box, 

Of horn and bone, in which they blew and pouped, 
And therwithal they shriked and they houped : 
It seem’d as that the heven shulde fall! 


It inhabits ‘ green ruins’ and ‘ gaping tombs,’ ‘ looks out from 
the windows of the desolate dwelling of Moina,’ and lodges for the 
night in caves where none else but the cold snake houses. This 
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gives the fox the necessary degree of ‘ obscenity.’ But as the ‘ subtle 
pilfering fox,’ ‘ the farmer’s mortal foe,’ it has often to be found 
less remote from the habitations of men and chickens. It is most 
conspicuous, therefore, as a farmyard prowler, as a hen-stealer. 
Sometimes, as in Somerville, it seizes ‘the poor defenceless lamb, 
whose sweet warm blood supplies a rich repast ;’ or in Pope, Dryden, 
Dyer, Grahame, prowls round the flock basking in the sun, or shut 
up in the fold, or sneaks about the frisking lambs on the bank, ¢ to 
seize a straggling prey.’ And Piers tells Palinode a wonderful 
story of the false fox that comes in pedlar’s guise and tempts little 
‘kiddie’ to its doom, in spite of his mother’s warning words before 
she * yode forth abroad unto the greene wood.’ Quoth she-~ 

Many wilde beastes liggen in waite, 

For to entrap in thy tender state, 

But most the foxe, maister of collusion, 

For he has vowed thy last confusion. 

Forthy, my Kiddie; be ruled by me 

And never give trust to his trecheree ; 

And if he chaunce come when I am abroade, 

Sperre the yate fast, for fear of fraude ; 

Ne for all his worst, nor for his best 

Open the dore at his request. 


But of course Kiddie did, and of course the false foxe ‘ ranne away 
with him in all hast.’ 

But, as a rule, it is the rape of the hen that inflames the poets 
to most indignant declamation, like Clare’s, 


Housewives discoursing ’bout their hens and cocks, 
Spinning long stories, wearing half the day, 

Sad deeds bewailing of the prowling fox, 

How in the roost the thief had knaved his way, 
And made their market profits all a prey. 


Some score of poets sing the glorious chase, and for downright 
brutality commend me to your fox-hunting poet, Bloomfield em- 
phatically excepted. The real fox-hunter, when he goes to the 
cover-side, never affects a sympathy with chickens, or maudles 
about ‘ the turkey’s callow care.’ Most of the hunt are there because 
they enjoy the excitement of the hard riding, a few because they 
take an extra pleasure in seeing hounds working well, but all of 
them hunt the fox becwuse it is brave. Probably, also, not a man 
in the field, except the huntsman, cares whether the fox is killed 
ornot. They want to overtake it, to break down the pluck of the 
‘game’ little beast by a combination of their hounds’ sagacity, 
their horses’ power, and their own straight riding. The huntsman 
likes to see the fox killed simply from a professional point of view. 
It encourages the pack, and the brush is ‘ good for a sovereign,’ 
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But the fox-hunting poet musters his hounds and huntsmen out of 
sheer revenge, and murderously pursues the fox because it has 
killed a chicken, and exults over the actual mangling of the little 
body. Now fox-hunting, I take it, requires no condoning from 
anybody. But to go about to condone it, by pretending that the 
fox is ‘ the terror of the hamlet,’ ‘ the farmer’s mortal foe,’ a * bloody- 
minded villain,’ and must be killed itself in retribution for duck- 
lings eaten, is to condemn the sport as inhuman, and fox-hunters 
as monsters of cruelty. 
Read Leyden. The fox is supposed to have gone to earth, 

but a terrier turns him out— 

His guilt glares hideous when, in open day, 

The villain stands revealed, with dumb dismay, 

When guileful rapines’ hoarded sports are viewed, 

And guilty caverns stained with guiltless blood. 

None grieve when low the trembling fellow lies, 

Who unlamenting,' unlamented, dies, 

His limbs the hungry brood of ravens feed, 

Abhorred aliye, more loathsome still when dead. 


And all this about a fox! The innocence of the poet as to the pro- 
cedure and incidents of ‘ the thunders of the chase’ are as delightful 
as his animus is discreditable—to a poet. But Somerville is, 
perhaps, the most brutal of the fox-hunting poets, for he rejoices 
alike over the ‘ greedy transport’ of a score of big hounds swallow- 
ing one small fox, and over the killing of foxes in traps. So that 
he not only brutalises the sport which he professes to enjoy, but 
sins against it in the worst manner a fox-hunter can. 

‘We? can but raise our feeble voice in mild protest against the 
cruel misrepresentations to which the fox is exposed in Reinele 
Fuchs, wherein he is credited with every vice under the sun, and 
wins his final victory over his enemy Sir Isegrim by the basest 
perfidy on record. The fox of natural history, we venture to plead, 
is not so bad as all this. He is simply a robber —at once a high- 
wayman, burglar, and garotter—but he is not a hypocrite (at least, 
more than his profession requires), and as to his private morals, he 
is an excellent husband and pére de famille, taking unusual 
pleasure in the sweets of domestic life and the gambols of his infant 
offspring. . . . The stories about the race are mostly base fabrica- 
tions. Reineke Fuchs is, as we have already said, one long, un- 
pardonable libel.’ 


' On this point, the silence with which the fox handsomely meets death, com- 
pare Scott’s ‘He took a hundred mortal wounds as mute as fox, ’mongst mangling 
hounds,’ and Thomson’s ‘dying hard, without complaint, though by an hundred 
mouths relentless torn.’ 

? False Beasts and True, Frances Power Cobbe. 
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Now ‘Reynard the Fox’ is exactly the fox of poetry, and, 
indeed, it is very possible, considering the extraordinary popularity 
of that ‘ pleasant history,’ that the poets really borrowed their Rey- 
nard from that ancient work. But in the Middle Ages the fox had 
a literature to itself, and has been ever since one of the most con- 
spicuous features of folk-lore—but always in the same aspect of a 
practical joker of a sinister kind. To my mind he resembles the 
Manobohzo of Red Indian legends, ‘ the mischief-maker,’ and the 
Loki of Scandinavia. Earliest, perhaps, of all myths is the so- 
called ‘ solar,’ and in it the fox perpetually figures as the grim 
humourist that is perpetually keeping chanticleer in alarm. Each 
is perpetually outwitting the other, and will continue to do so 
till the sun ceases to rise and set. For the fox-twilight just comes 
on the scene as the cock-daylight is disappearing from sight, 
and gets weary of waiting for the cock’s return just as his 
patience was on the point of being rewarded by the breaking of 
dawn. ‘Towards sunset the fox comes stealing into sight, but the 
cock is already off. Next morning the cock, seeing his adversary 
slinking away (‘the fox-shadows’), pops out his head and crows. 
And so the old contest goes on. Following this ancient precedent, 
therefore, folk-lore makes the fox get into trouble himself as often 
as into mischief—for though Reynard is one of the most cunning 
of beasts, his cunning is constantly overreaching itself. 


PHIL, ROBINSON, 





Moscheles. 


Tue genial figure of Moscheles stands out as something svi 
generis, amidst the crowd of artistic personalities which throng the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 

In that kind, honest, and thoughtful face I seem to read those 
rare qualities of character which, quite apart from his musical 
gifts, endeared him to so many whose art tendencies were ditferent, 
sometimes opposite to, his own. 

Upright and affectionate as a man, with a quick intelligence 
and generous appreciation of others, untiring as a teacher, highly 
gifted as a virtuoso and a composer, and a familiar figure in many 
a fashionable drawing-room, Moscheles occupied a niche and left 
a void in the art world of London which has never since been 
filled to the same extent and in the same genial and effective 
manner. 

I look around in vain to find such a man, and such a house, 
where artists assembled for love of art and always found a ready 
and impartial hospitality. There the most heterogeneous elements 
met and mingled. Liszt and Thalberg, Mendelssohn and Meyer- 
beer, Gounod, Chopin, Field, Cramer and Clementi, Heine and 
Walter Scott, Ernst and Paganini, Lablache, Sonntag, Malibran, 
all came and went, as Moscheles used to say, truly a very 
‘ kaleidoscope of artists.’ 

Mrs. Moscheles, most perfect and sympathetic of hostesses, has 
often told me how Malibran would sit on the floor for a whole 
afternoon painting pictures for the Moscheles children and then 
sing for hours, relieved by Thalberg at the piano. ‘ Ah! ma chére,’ 
she said to Mrs. Moscheles one day when implored to Le careful 
and not overexert herself, ‘pour vous je chanterai jusquwa 
Vextinction de voix.’ 

On Thaiberg’s leaving, in would come Liszt and play through 
to Mrs. Moscheles the whole of his pianoforte recital, turning 
round at the end with a sly twinkle and ‘* Maintenant voulez-vous 
un petit Thalberg ?’ upon which he would take that star pianist 
off to the life. 

Thalberg was certainly Liszt’s most formidable rival, and 
people even said that at one time it was a question whether they 
could both stay in town together, so hot was the rivalry between 
their two schools. It ended in Thalberg going to America; but 
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he had troubled, if not poisoned, the musical waters of London, and 
Liszt found it but indifferent fishing after he left. 

Thalberg was a laboured contrast to his greater rival. Liszt 
was all action and turbulent motion. Thalberg practised with a 
long pipe in his mouth ; the bowl rested on the floor, and he set 
himself to keep it alight whilst he played. For thie he was 
obliged to sit upright and motionless, whilst his hands only per- 
formed those miraculous arpeggios in every part of the key-board. 

I find it quite impossible to speak long of Moscheles without 
glancing at the illustrious and interesting people by whom he 
always seemed to be surrounded. 

One day Nesselrode comes to his house; another time the 
old Duke of Cambridge; Prince Louis Napoleon is to be found 
at his concert. When he plays at Court the little Princess, now 
Queen Victoria, is kept out of bed to hear him; and his interviews 
with Louis Philippe and his suite are of a far more agreeable 
description than those of Liszt. Moscheles was so intensely a 
part of all that he had seen that he cannot be isolated from his 
contemporaries. 

To those who never knew him, his very sympathy, his modesty, 
his fine social qualities, may deprive his figure of that dramatic 
distinctness which belongs to Liszt; neither is there the senti- 
mental interest which gathered round Chopin; the overpowering 
spell of creative genius which accompanied Mendelssohn; the 
weird magic of Paganini, or the fougue of Rubinstein; but there 
is about Moscheles a pervasive wholesome charm, an artistic 
thoroughness combined with a personal dignity and a penetrating 
‘social’ influence for good, which perhaps none of the afore- 
named geniuses, with the exception of Mendelssohn, can at all lay 
claim to. 

Moscheles has left a pretty copious diary, which has been 
judiciously used by his wife in her compilation of his Life, in two 
volumes. 

He was born et Prague in 1794, and was early taken in hand 
by Dionys Weber, who apparently put him under strict discipline, 
very much as Czerny put Liszt. 

The boy thought he could play Beethoven. ‘He is in the 
wrong road,’ said D. Weber. ‘The first year nothing but Mozart; 
second year, Clementi; third, Bach.’ D. Weber was no doubt of 
the old school, for he said of Beethoven, ‘ He is clever, but writes 
a lot of hare-brained stuff and leads pupils astray.’ A good many 
people have thought and said that about Beethoven, and, I may 
add, about Wagner since. 

Moscheles did not become a ‘beer fiddler, as his old uncle 
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predicted. Kapelmeister Albrechtsberger, in 1808 (the year before 
Haydn’s death), signs him a glowing certificate at Vienna. At 
Vienna he visits Salieri, Mozart’s rival, and finds Beethoven’s card 
on the old man’s table with * Beethoven, the pupil, has been here!’ 

Poor Salieri, who saw his popularity as a composer extinguished 
by Mozart, suffered also from unjust calumnies. They went so far 
as to declare that he had poisoned the immortal Wolfgang; and 
there is something pathetic about the old man on his death-bed 
taking Moscheles’ hand, and saying with tears in his eyes :—‘I can 
assure you as a man of honour that there is no truth in the absurd 
report. Ofcourse you know—Mozart—lI am said to have poisoned 
him; but no, it is malice, sheer malice; tell the world, dear 
Moscheles, old Salieri, who is on his death-bed, has told yoy this.’ 
Moscheles always spoke lovingly of his old master, but mar- 
velled greatly at the ‘ pupil Beethoven’s’ humility. 

In later years Liszt referred to Czerny, and Mendelssohn to 
Moscheles, with the same affectionate modesty and deep sense of 
obligation. 

It is only in the byways of a private diary, never intended for 
the public eye, that we pick up such forgotten facts as that 
Meyerbeer was a capital bravwia pianist, that Mendelssohn had a 
clear tenor voice, that Beethoven, like Wagner, was a very poor 
player, and that J. B. Cramer, the great piano player, was such an 
inveterate snuff-taker that the maid had to sweep up after him. 

But the passages relating to Beethoven are of more lasting 
interest. It seems that Moscheles when about twenty formed 
with him then that friendship which lasted till the end. 

Beethoven corrected his arrangement of ‘ Fidelio’ for the piano. 
Moscheles used to bring him the MS. numbers in bed. ‘ When I 
came in one morning,’ he writes, ‘ Beethoven was still in bed. He 
happened to be in remarkably good spirits ; jumped up and placed 
himself just as he was (in his night-gown) at the window looking 
out on the Schottenbastei, with a view of examining the Fidelio 
number I had arranged. Naturally a crowd of street boys col- 
lected under the window, when he called out, “ Now what do those 
confounded boys want!” I laughed and pointed to his own figure. 
“Yes, yes, you are quite right,” and hastily slipped on his dressing 
gown. 

* Under the last number of Fidelio I had written, “ Fine, mit 
Gottes Hiilfe!” On returning my MS. these words were added 
in Beethoven’s hand: “O Mensch, hilf dir selber!” (O man, help 
thyself !),’ 

In 1827, when news of Beethoven’s illness and extreme poverty 
reached Moscheles, he at once moved the Philharmonic Society 
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to send the dying master help. In consequence 100/, was at 
once despatched, for which Beethoven expressed himself intensely 
grateful. After his death sundry bonds and shares of considerable 
value were found hidden away in a cupboard, and great surprise 
was expressed amongst many of Beethoven’s friends and supporters 
at the discovery that, after all, Beethoven was not so badly off. 

I have read the whole controversy carefully, and although 
Moscheles and other defenders of Beethoven excuse him on the 
ground that he had put this money away for his heirs, and 
considered it no longer his own, I myself, for the honour of 
Beethoven, cannot accept the explanation. I incline to believe 
that he had forgotten all about the money so stowed away ‘in an 
old half-mouldy box—seven Bank shares” In cabinets and 
behind wainscots in old houses and vaults such things are still 
occasionally to be found, and Beethoven, so accustomed to with- 
draw into his inner world, I believe must have entirely overlooked 
this ‘old mouldy box’ before, as a man of sensitive honour, which 
he undoubtedly was, he could have assured Moscheles and Sir George 
Smart that he ‘ was absolutely without money or resources!’ On 
my mentioning this to Mr. Furnival the antiquarian and Shake- 
spearean scholar, he told me of a still stranger case of forgetfulness 
or hallucination, or both. ‘ A well-to-do old gentleman,’ he said, ‘ of 
his acquaintance, worth at least 70,000/., always spoke of his abject 
penury, and of not knowing where to turn for bread from week to 
week for want of money ; he was no miser and not by any means a 
lunatic, but he laboured under this fixed idea.’ Mr. Furnival hit 
upon the following device: ‘ Let me,’ he said, ‘draw a cheque for 
2,000/. on your banker; you sign it; send it up, and see if it is 
not honoured.’ Nosooner said than done; but the old man merely 
remarked: ‘* Well, I suppose I am not so badly off after all.’ But 
the impression did not last, and he soon took up his parable of 
penury again ; and Beethoven’s case may have been of a somewhat 
similar kind. 

Moscheles gives us some very pathetic side glimpses of the 
great composer on his death-bed. Some of these are conveyed in 
Schindler’s letters, others in Beethoven’s letters to Moscheles. 

Hummel and Beethoven had never been the best of friends ; 
but when Hummel heard that the great master was dying he 
travelled with all haste in the hope of seeing him once more alive. 
The meeting was a most affecting one. Hummel had been 
warned to betray no emotion, but he was so overpowered at the 
sight of Beethoven that he burst into tears. The first thing that 
Beethoven said to him was, ‘ Look here, my dear Hummel, here is a 
picture of the house in which Haydn was born; it was made a 
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present to me to-day. I take a childish pleasure in it; to think 
of so great a man being born in such a wretched hovel!’ As they 
continued to converse affectionately, all differences seemed to have 
been forgotten, and they agreed to meet in the following year at 
Carlsbad ; but Beethoven died in the following week, on March 
26, 1827. 

Moscheles came to London in 1821 with a great reputation as 
a player. He had won his spurs at the Gewandhaus, Leipzig, 
as well as in the Austrian capital. He was known personally and 
appreciated professionally by all the chief musicians and composers 
of the time. Spohr was on friendly terms with him. Hummel, 
Meyerbeer, Kalkbrenner, Lafont, were all his friends. Berlin and 
Vienna delighted in his classical style, and the Parisian public 
were taken with his bravura playing. London had still to be 
visited. From the first it was congenial to him. It became his 
home for twenty-four years. I remember well Moscheles’ last 
public appearance at St. James’s Hall. He played a duet of his 
own witha pupil. Arthur Sullivan, who had lately been awarded the 
Mendelssohn scholarship, and whose studies had been conducted at 
Leipzig under Moscheles, was also there. The concert was given 
for the sick wounded in the Austria-Prussian War by Moscheles and 
Mrs. Salis Schwabe ; many of Moscheles’ old pupils and friends 
rallied round him, and when he came forward, looking, I thought, 
tired and a little worn, his hair still grey rather than white, he 
was received with a storm of applause, people rising and cheering 
him as he stood. I thought he seemed quite overcome with 
emotion as he bowed again and again. He had little longer to 
live. He had then left London for several years, having in 1848 
gone to Leipzig to take the direction of the Gewandhaus after 
Mendelssohn’s death. But many memories of his early days—his 
days of eager work, of brilliant triumphs,—days when his house in 
London was ‘a kaleidoscope’ of changing celebrities, and he was 
the honoured friend and guest of many who had passed away 
before him-—many such memories must have crowded upon him, 
and other voices and faces must have been present with him, as 
he looked upon the audience before whom he played for the last 
time. In the truest and best sense, in the springtime of his life 
had not England been his home ? 

I have no intention of giving a connected account of Moscheles’ 
work here. Happily, Mrs. Moscheles has done that admirably in 
her two volumes published some years ago. 

I think, perhaps, the most interesting pages in those volumes 
refer to Moscheles’ intercourse with Mendelssohn. When a boy 
Mendelssohn had humbly aspired to the honour of being taught by 
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Moscheles, the ‘ prince of pianists,’ as he was then called, and 
Moscheles had with equal humility confessed in Mendelssohn his 
superior in creative genius. 

In 1829 Mendelssohn, then nineteen, came to London, and 
Moscheles took him rooms at 203 Portland Street. He lived 
himself not far off, in Chester Place, Regent’s Park. 

The mature master and the gifted pupil from the first con- 
ceived for each other a warm affection. 

Moscheles had just lost a child (1829); and after Mendelssohn 
arrived he writes: ‘The society acts like a healing balm on our 
wounded spirits. He seems to have set himself the task of compen- 
sating us for our sufferings. How delightful it is when he brings 
his new compositions ; and, after playing them, waits with childish 
modesty for an expression of my opinion. Any other,’ adds the 
warm-hearted and enthusiastic teacher, ‘would long since have 
become aware that in him [ recognise my own master, and that 
Iam in raptures when he is expecting to be sharply criticised ; 
he always insists, do what I will, in subordinating himself to me as 
his teacher !” 

Mendelssohn’s extraordinary precocity must be borne in mind. 
Several years before, he had written at the age of sixteen the 
overture to ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ and at the age of twelve 
an excellent quartet for strings and piano. What would some of 
us have given to have been present with Moscheles and heard him 
play it! Or on that other occasion, when Mendelssohn played his 
own arrangement of his ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream Overture,’ 
with his gifted sister Fanny, or ran through the books of Songs 
without Words, as they were written in batches or fragments. 

But Mendelssohn had his fits too. ‘To-day, May 7, 1832, 
Mendelssohn at a dinner-party where he would not play, and Field 
was a poor substitute.’ I have heard Hullah declare that in some 
ways, in delicacy of touch and faultless phrasing, Field was his 
heau-ideal of a pianist. He certainly had a great reputation, was 
thought to take after Chopin, but thought himself highly original ; 
had a great success in Russia, and came back giving himself 
prodigious airs. 

We get a curious glimpse of Field in 1830, after an absence of 
twenty-five years. His manners and his ‘ Nocturnes’ are sharply 
contrasted. He was at timescynical. One night, when surrounded 
with ladies at the piano, he drew out of his pocket a miniature of 
his wife and said that she had been his pupil, and that he had only 
married her because she had not paid for her lessons, and that he 
knew she never would.. He also bragged of going to sleep whilst 
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giving Jessons to the Russian ladies, who roused him with * What do 
we pay twenty roubles an hour for, if you go to sleep ?’ 

Moscheles was impressed, like Hullah, with Field’s beauty of 
touch and delicacy and ‘ elegance of style’; but he said ¢ he lacked 
spirit, accent, light and shade, and had no depth of feeling.’ In 
this opinion many did not agree with Moscheles; but no doubt a 
certain effeminacy of style was as opposed to Moscheles’ taste as the 
‘Sturm und Drang’ sensationalism brought in by Liszt, though 
perhaps he bore with Liszt in his strength and wittiness better 
than with Field in his weakness and cynicism. 

Whenever Mendelssohn came to England, his delightful 
intercourse with the Moscheles family was renewed. Felix 
Moscheles the painter was his godchild, and I have often seen the 
amusing pictures and facetiz that Mendelssohn delighted to draw 
in his albums. Mendelssohn’s sketch of the Moscheles’ house in 
Regent’s Park is as clever as the little Swiss views reproduced in 
his published letters. As conductor of the Philharmonic and other 
orchestral festivals Moscheles was an invaluable artistic ally of 
Mendelssohn in England, and he undertook the rehearsals of his 
‘ Elijah’ as conductor of the Birmingham Festival in 1846. On 
the morning of performance Mendelssohn himself conducted his 
own work. He was then failing in health. He never seemed to 
get over the death of his favourite sister Fanny Hensel. He 
returned from Birmingham to Leipzig and continued to conduct the 
Gewandhaus Concerts and superintend the studies of the pupils ; but 
he was much changed, his energy seemed to have Jeft him and he 
was occasionally irritable, and at other times quite indisposed for 
work. ‘On the ninth,’ writes Moscheles, ‘ Mendelssohn came to see 
us ; we watched him as he walked slowly and languidly through the 
garden on his way to our house. In answer to my wife’s inquiry as 
to how he felt: “ HowamI? rather seedy (Grau in Grau).” They 
all went for a walk together, and Mendelssohn brightened up and 
told them how he had been to see the Queen in England, and how, 
when she asked him what he would like to do, at his request she had 
taken him up to the royal nursery to see the children “ at home.”’ 

In the afternoon, on returning from his walk with the Moscheles’, 
Mendelssohn was taken very ill. He rallied for a few days, but on 
November 3 suffered a bad relapse, and died on the 4th. Cécile 
his wife, Moscheles, and David the violinist were all present. ‘¢ As 
his breathing gradually became slower,’ writes Moscheles, ‘ my mind 
involuntarily recurred to Beethoven’s Funeral March, “ Sulla 
Morte d’ un Eroe,” that passage in it where he seems to depict the 
hero as he lies breathing his last, the sands of life gradually 
running out. The suppressed sobs of the bystanders and my own 
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hot tears recalled me to the dread reality. At twenty-four 
minutes past nine Mendelssohn expired with a deep sigh. I knelt 
down at the bedside, my prayers followed heavenwards the soul of 
the departed, and I pressed one last kiss on that noble forehead 
before it grew chill with the damp dew of death.’ 

Moscheles gives us a few more graphic touches of an eye-witness. 

‘During the funeral service the coffin remained open. The 
painters Bendemann Hiibner and the sculptor Rietschel of Dresden 
drew the head as it lay with the laurel wreath around it. The coffin 
was closed at 10 o’clock. The body was accompanied through the 
streets of sorrowing Berlin by a torchlight procession of a thousand, 
and an immense crowd of people. At the grave a choir of 600 
voices sang Groeber’s Hymn of the Resurrection, and the coffin was 
lowered amidst piled wreaths of white flowers into the grave, close 
beside the body of the beloved sister Fanny, whose death had so 
fatally impressed him.’ 

Moscheles visited both Ireland and Scotland. He had a 
terrible voyage across to Dublin, which he felt all the more because 
of his separation from wife and family. What this separation 
meant to him I gather from such expressions as ‘to-day I had to 
endure the hard trial of parting from my wife ;’ and on another 
occasion he declared that a week in Newgate would be preferable 
to such enforced absence. But he could not complain of his 
reception in Ireland. He adapted his art skilfully to the Irish, 
and played them Irish melodies, as Liszt captivated the Milanese 
with variations on Rossini’s airs. In spite of raised fees the 
Dublin ladies insisted on being taught; and Moscheles, though 
often exceedingly bored, managed, unlike Field, to keep awake. 

His usual quantum of lessons in London was nine a day. In 
the evening he was generally expected out at two or three houses 
where he was engaged to play and sometimes organize private 
concerts. 

I notice the artists’ fees in 1829 at private concerts were 
rather more moderate than they have since become. De Beriot 
took 5/.; Moscheles gave Mori 7/. A leading violinist will now 
take from 10/. to 201., and Sarasate lately would not play under 
501. Piatti at one time took 30]. Moscheles himself, who played 
in addition to engaging the artists, took 40/. for two concerts at 
the Rothschilds’. Pisaroni sang in private for 20/. a night. 
Madame Stockhausen received 351. for two nights. 

At this time Liszt was making 500/. a month by his public 
performances, and Paganini refused 100/. to play at Lablache’s 


benefit. The great basso had to give him a third of the whole 
receipts | 
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In my time I know that Rubinstein has made 12,000/. in one 
year in America, and refused a bribe of 15,000/. for nine months 
more. 

Moscheles went to Scotland accompanied by his wife in 1828, 
where he was received very kindly by Sir Walter Scott, who, 
however, seems to have had a limited comprehension of music, 
leaning much to the bagpipe. 

Moscheles found his prohibitory fee of 21. 2s. ineffective in 
staying the enthusiasm of the Edinburgh ladies for lessons. 
He delighted the Scotch people with his improvisations on Scotch 
airs ;—I rather suspect that under cover of a lesson the canny Scotch 
got a good deal of playing out of Moscheles, in which case two 
guineas was not much to pay for it. 

The Scotch Sunday, religious and even devotional as he was, 
Moscheles could not abide, ‘The Scotch Sunday,’ he writes, ‘is 
wearisome to a degree. Twice or three times at church, more 
prayers at home, or sitting twirling one’s thumbs; no music, no 
work, no visiting,—a perfect blank !’ 

As I am on the point of laying down my pen to bring this 
notice within reasonable compass and proportions, many interesting 
figures troop across the stage. 

The pale, consumptive form of Weber rises before me. He 
enters Moscheles’ drawing-room, and sinks down exhausted in the 
first arm-chair. 

The magician Paganini comes close to the piano to hear 
Moscheles’ pianoforte arrangement of some of his violin solos. I 
remember Mrs. Tom Taylor, who was at this time a girl, and who 
often saw and played with Paganini at her father’s house, play- 
ing to me several of Paganini’s variations which she had closely 
observed him execute. Shetried to give me some idea of the im- 
pression which he made upon her: but Liszt, Ella, Hullah, and all 
others who have spoken to me about Paganini have said the same 
thing, that no one who had not heard him can have any idea of 
the effect which he produced. Whenever he appeared, the finest 
opera singers—Rubini, Mario, Grisi, even Malibran—had to stand 
aside; and the fact that Lablache, then in his glory, and perhaps 
the most influential of the Italian opera troupe, should have con- 
sented to give the great player the lion’s share of his own benefit, 
rather than do without him, remains to me the most astonishing 
of all tributes to the powers of this extraordinary man. 

So many figures pass before us, from Beethoven to Berlioz, 
so many remarkable names arrest the eye—Gladstone sitting by 
Moscheles at dinner, Palmerston, Humboldt, Landseer, Mazzini 
Pasta,—truly a kaleidoscope calculated to reduce an essayist to 
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despair. I must leave them, and yet I bid them with difficulty 
adieu! As I glance cown the ten closely printed pages detailing 
Moscheles’ industry as a composer, I wonder how in such a life 
he could have found time to create so many admirable com- 
positions in all styles, which I can as little attempt to discuss 
here as Liszt’s own voluminous but indescribable works. 

Lastly, I cannot but admire his liberality. He never attempts 
to cheapen any one, never sees rivals in the eager virtuosi who 
strive by his side to gain the popular favour. He is catholic in 
his tastes, but honest. He does not approve of Wagner’s theories, 
and says so; but he appreciates his power, and frankly admires 
some of his works. 

The new pianoforte school of Liszt and his followers is in some 
respects, he confesses, uncongenial to him; his taste was formed 
on other models; but he admits the supremacy of Liszt in his 
transcendent powers of execution, as the most prodigious pianist 
that ever lived. ‘Art’ not ‘Self’ was his motto, and he knew 
how to salute genius with generous emotion, even when he re- 
gretted what seemed to him to be its aberrations. In these days, 
when we have to listen to the same compositions at every piano- 
forte recital, I often wonder why Moscheles’ name is not more 
often in the programme. 

Moscheles spent his seventy-third birthday at Leipzig. He 
heard the * Meistersinger ’ at Dresden with pleasure ; but his friends 
noticed with alarm that he had lost elasticity, and showed signs of 
rapidly increasing feebleness. In 1869, March 31, I read in his 
diary : * My thoughts were turned to the Creator, who, after my long 
and laborious career, has brought me to the winter of my exist- 
ence ; and tended by my faithful Charlotte (Mrs. Moscheles), linked 
by the chain of love to all my family, I find, although an invalid, 
quiet and comfort. With these words I take leave of the year 
1869.’ 

He did not live to complete another. In March 1870, the 
anniversary month of his forty-fifth year of married life, Moscheles 
died. His widow writes these words, to which I can have nothing 
to add :— 

‘His faith failed not when the hour of departure was at hand; 
and he died, as he had lived, in peace and in the fear and love of 
God.’ 


H. R. HAWEIS. 
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He was a tall lean square-shouldered man, whose rather fine head 
had a plaintive droop on the chest, as he sat there wrapped in 
abstraction. There was a fresh colour on his long yet square- 
chinned face, the expression of the lower part of which was that of 
alert resolution; but in the high narrow brow, hollow at the 
temples, and in the full blue eyes suffused with moisture, over 
which fell the shadow of the long brown eyelashes, there was a 
suggestion of emotional dreaminess. I remember how, as I looked 
at him, there recurred to me the memory of some of Bret Harte’s 
characters —‘ Kentuck’ for instance, or ‘ Tennessee’s Partner,’ 
The face as a whole expressed manliness, quaintness, humour, and 
sensibility. 

My own seat at table in the saloon of the good steamer ‘ Tas- 
manian, of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres Connecting 
Link Line, one day out from her Australian port of departure, was 
at a side table near the door; but as dinner was being finished, I 
moved to one of the central tables, for a chat with a friend and 
his wife. It was opposite to the latter where was seated the tall 
lean man with the drooping head and the moist eye. 

I noticed that he raised his head and glanced somewhat shyly, 
as it seemed, across the table at the lady. She had whispered to 
me that the face had interest for her, and I suppose the glance 
revealed to him some expression of that, and perhaps also some 
suggestiveness of sympathy. He looked across once or twice more, 
just sweeping us men with that slow limpid glance; and at length, 
after a preliminary cough or two, he nervously addressed the lady. 
After the little stammer over the first word, he was fluent enough, 
although very deliberate, as is the manner of western men. 

‘M-madam,’ said he, ‘I guess when you look across the table 
you see a mighty soft fool. Yes, madam’ (reflectively), ‘I left 
’Frisco in the last outgoing steamer, proposing to make a six 
months’ tower in Australia for behoof of my health; I hed been 
sick with dyspepsy. Well, I hed gotten down there to Sydney ; 
and I admired to see what a fine location it hed gotten ; and con- 
cluded to strike inland after spending a day in taking in the city. 

sut that same night, madam, as I lay in my lone bed down in 
that there city, I fell athinking on my little wife to home up in 
Frisco. My heart began for to yurn on the poor woman, as hed 
been left lonely for the first time sin I took her from her mother 
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seven years back. "Guess you'll start out a laughin’ right in my 
face when I tell you as I never slep’d a wink of sleep for longing 
to be consoling her and remorse for having quit her. Bright and 
airly next morning, madam, this ’ere great soft galoot was in the 
steamboat office, buying a ticket home to the little woman by the 
next steamer. My Australian tower was through in six days, 
madam, and the outside edge of it was Paramatta, fourteen miles 
inland from Sydney. I don’t mind yer laughin’ at me, strangers, 
ef yer so minded ;—I spend the balance of the time when I’m not 
thinkin’ about her, softly cussin’ myself for the darnedest fizzle as 
ever left the port of San Francisco. But I don’t go back on it—not 
a nickel; no, sir,’ (fixing me rather with that wonderfully eloquent 
blue eye), ‘no, sir, I don’t weaken on it, not one continental. 
Fac’ (with a little burst of shy radiance that somehow reminded 
me of a rainbow), ‘ I’m kinder proud on it !’ 

Then his eyelids fell, the head went down on the breast, and 
he slid into a reverie, the wistful sweetness of which was to 
he discovered in the face. Our lady murmured a few words of 
interest and sympathy-—a little incoherent perhaps, and sadiy 
conventional, for she is a timid little woman who does not quite 
know what to do with herself when moved. But the moist-eyed 
man seemingly neither heard nor heeded. Her husband, a blunt 
Colonist, threw out a vaguely malicious hint that the little 
woman in ’Frisco might not welcome with exuberant rapture this 
precipitate and premature return of her lord, who indeed might 
find her very much not at home (the gentleman is of Irish extrac- 
tion). But as little did our vis-a-vis heed the jibe. He sat the 
very presentment of happy abstraction. 

The man interested me, and I did not lose him in the general 
ruck of passengers. Later the same evening, he gave me a sur- 
prise. I found him in the smoking-room, a glass of grog on the 
table in front of him, a little circle of eager disputants around 
him; he himself voluble, argumentative, and indeed vociferous. 
He was on politics—American politics. A Republican of course, 
to the core of the marrow. Yes, he had been an office-holder, he 
had held a position in the San Francisco customs during Garfield’s 
administration, and had gotten ‘ fired out’ when Arthur’s Presid- 
ency had given the call to the Stalwarts. , But this was a mere 
incident. What he wanted to discuss were general principles. To 
believe for a moment, forsooth, that the democratic ticket would 
carry the next presidential election! Why, he’d take the stump 
himself to burst the head of that bar’l in! He’d been on the 
stump before—and so on usque ad nauseam. He was constituting 
himself a nuisance, especially to the British and Australian section 
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of the smoking-room, which numerically was greatly in the ascen- 
dant; and so we hooted him down, with threats that he would be 
turned out if he didn’t quit ‘those confounded American politics.’ 

He subsided, and drank his grog in silence thenceforth. I 
noticed a little Chicago drummer with a yellow moustache, de- 
liberately ‘taking in’ the gentleman with the moist eye—it was 
moister now, as the two sat confronting each other, and at length 
the drummer moved across snd took a place next to my uxorious 
friend. The drummer recommenced politics in a low tone, praising 
the other highly for his principles and the eloquence with which 
he had supported them. He backed his profuse flattery—a Chicago 
drummer always works with a trowel—by having the other’s glass 
replenished. The moist eye grew yet more moist, its owner 
seemed to beam ; and at this crisis the drummer, by an easy diver- 
gence, abandoned the topic of politics, and significantly observed 
that he had noticed his friend had spoken of having been an 
officer in the San Francisco Customs. <A nod was the response. 
Then the drummer’s voice waned lower, and I caught but vagrom 
words, such as ‘ dutiable articles,’ and a mysterious phrase which I 
may have overheard erroneously, but which sounded like ‘ twirling 
the elephant’s tail.’ 

For several days, except at meal times, I saw nothing of the 
moist-eyed gentleman; but once, when I was looking down 
through a grating into the baggage room, I noticed him pottering 
around in a curiously leisurely fashion among the trunks. If I 
gave the matter a thought at all, I have no doubt I believed him, 
in his own deliberate sententious way, engaged in searching for 
his own baggage. 

One evening in the smoking-room, our friend, who, since his 
previous discouragement in that peculiarly frank-spoken Tabaks- 
Parlament, had been very quiet and retiring, broke out again into 
eloquence. This time he lifted up his voice to pronounce a 
glowing eulogium on the British nationality. He avowed himself 
born a Welshman, and, although expatriated in tender years and 
admitted to American citizenship as soon as he had attained the 
statutory age, he was not the man, like Stanley, to deny the land 
of his nativity. I own that I found a difficulty in reconciling this 
claim to Welsh extraction with a statement he had made in the 
course of his confidences to ‘Madam,’ to the effect that he had 
been ‘born and raised in Keokuk, Iowa,’ but these little dis- 
crepancies, I was duly sensible, may occur in autobioloquial obser- 
vations without seriously affecting the veracity of the average 
human animal, The eloquence of the moist-eyed man, if diffuse, 
was decidedly stimulating, and stirred the enthusiasm of the 
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Britons and Australians. ‘They are jocund, friendly creatures in 
the smoking-room after the steward has answered the bell a few 
times; and at the close of a cheer for Queen Victoria, in which 
the Americans joined with a ‘tiger,’ an Australian jeweller, 
kindled into hospitality by his loyalty, called for champagne round. 
The champagne inspired quite a spasm of international rapproche- 
ment. Patriotic songs set in—‘ Britannia rules. the wave ’— 
most of the Britons had been deadly sick for the first two days, 
¢ Hail Columbia,’ ‘ The Red, White, and Blue,’ ‘ The Star-Spangled 
Banner. The attempt at ‘ Yankee Doodle’ was scarcely a flowing 
triumph, since no one present appeared to know any words to that 
air which complied with the requirements of the strict propriety 
always maintained in the smoking-room of an ocean-steamer, as 
indeed in every part of such a vessel; and the impromptu concert 
fitly concluded with ‘God Save the Queen.’ Presently the smoking- 
room thinned. The American gentleman with the moist eye re- 
mained, leaning back in seeming slumber, the Australian jeweller 
was still on hand, fidgeting about as if there were something on 
his mind; I sat smoking silently in my own dark corner. Pre- 
sently the jeweller awoke the American with a touch on the 
shoulder, and sat down beside him. The cautious Australian 
murmured some words of which I caught ‘false bottom ’— are 
they very sharp?’ The American spoke out like a man, ‘ Guess 
I know some of the boys—see you right through, partner!’ and 
then followed hot toddy. 

Two days after this episode, the unusual spectacle was afforded 
of the moist-eyed man having afternoon tea téte-a-téte with a lady in 
the most retired corner of the great saloon. ‘Madam’ and I had 
both disseminated the quaint tale we had been told at the beginning 
of the voyage, and the big blue-eyed man with the far-off expres- 
sion so often on his face was regarded with no little kindly interest. 
Then it became pretty well known that he had been in the ’Frisco 
customs employ, and that he was a civil, pleasant-natured softish 
sort of fellow generally. His entertainer at the four o’clock tea 
refection was a gaunt withered little grig of a Scoto-New-Zealand 
woman, who called herself Mrs. Lorne and professed to be a widow, 
both of which pretensions were considerably inaccurate. She had 
‘corralled’ the moist-eyed man on the subject of her baggage, 
about which, ever since she joined the ship at Auckland, she had 
been betraying nervousness among her intimates. At least I 
gathered this had been her little game from the frank hearty re- 
mark the moist-eyed man made as he stood up from the tea-table. 
‘Don’t you skear worth a cent, Madam, don’t ye. Colonel 
O’Driscol, the boss on the jetty, is an old-time crony of mine. [’]] 
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say one word to the Colonel and you're through as slick as an eel !” 
whereat the bogus-widow Lorne blushed and looked half pleased, 
half confused. 

Among the passengers who joined the ‘ Tasmanian’ at Auckland 
was a droll little American from Fiji, a hard-bitten beachcomber 
style of old reprobate, with a keen zest for liquor. The old fellow 
professed lightness of purse, and arranged with the people of the 
ship that he should occupy one of the state-rooms in the ‘ second 
cabin’ department, which was quite empty, having the run of the 
first-class saloon for his rations. ‘Fiji’ had a good thing of it 
with that six-berthed state-room all to himself; and he improved 
his opportunity by having all his baggage, of which he had no in- 
considerable quantity and some of which looked suspiciously unlike 
‘ personal effects,’ stowed in the state-room to keep him company. 
From his first day he went at the drink, but, even in an advanced 
state of cocktail, the queer.gnarled old stick maintained a curiously 
saturnine demeanour. The American gentleman with the moist 
eye drank with him industriously, standing treat with quite a 
reckless freehandedness, and getting, to all appearance, himself 
into a more mixed temperament than ‘ Fiji’ ever exhibited. But 
the American gentleman had a marvellous faculty of swift self- 
recuperation. I spoke to him once or twice when he seemed very 
far gone; he drew a long breath, shook himself, looked at me out 
of those wonderful blue eyes, whose limpidness no alcohol seemed 
to affect, with the original quaint contemplative gaze, and replied 
with deliberate coherency. And, stranger still, no sooner had we 
parted than he had visibly lapsed again into hiccoughs, incoherency, 
and other ugly testimonials to insobriety., One afternoon, while 
both the gentlemen were liquoring up as usual, the moist-eyed 
man complained vehemently to the assistant purser of the heat of 
his berth, which it seemed was adjacent to the engines. He ex- 
plained in proof of this complaint that he always kept a bottle of 
grog on tap in his state-room for his friends, who, when they came 
down to partake of a convivial glass with him, growled because 
the liquor he gave them was lukewarm. ‘Why don’t you come 
aft my way ?’ cried ‘ Fiji’ with a hiccough, and on this genial hint, 
which probably had been drawn from ‘ Fiji’ by the mention of the 
moist-eyed gentleman’s facilities for refreshment, the latter effected 
a transfer of residence. I am bound to say that this added pro- 
pinquity did not seem to inspire in the room-mates any practical 
admiration for total abstinence. One night ‘ Fiji’ evacuated the 
smoking-room more than commonly disguised. Next morning I 
overheard him fulminating at his steward for not having secured 
his baggage by lashing it. The trunks, he said, had gone adrift dur- 
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ing the night because of the roll of the ship; which struck me as 
strange, for she had not been rolling more than her somewhat em- 
phatic wont. He grumbled consumedly that the wax on the seal of 
a special little trunk had got smashed in the fall. ‘I sleep like a 
dead whale,’ he grunted across to the moist-eyed gentleman who 
had begun to sputter and yawn in his bunk over the way; ‘ but 
darn it, I wonder the muss among the baggage didn’t rouse you up!’ 

‘ Boss,’ replied the moist-eyed one genially, ‘I guess I sleep 
like a dead whale as has been resurrected, got tired o’ the bother 
of keepin’ alive, and gone dead again for good!’ 

‘Great Scott!’ exclaimed ‘Fiji, as he scrambled for his 
raiment, ‘seems to me that defunct insec’ has been gaily friskin’ 
around my pants. They’re right out from under the pillow where I 
stowed ’em last night, an’ dog-goned ef my keys ain’t loose in the 
spitbox !’ 

‘Blow your pants!’ retorted the moist-eyed gentleman, ‘ don’t 
you feel like washin’ down them ’ere cinders as is stickin’ in your 
ventilator ?’ and with that he passed over the grog-bottle. 

The pair continued inebriate, and at length their names were 
given to the bar-tender, a measure which stopped the supplies. 
I heard the moist-eyed gentleman, one evening, complaining 
touchingly of thirst to a little American Jew-with-a-dash-of-the- 
Cockney, who was one of the passengers, and who was travelling 
up from Australia professedly in the buggy interest. The Jew 
volunteered to procure drink if the moist-eyed man was ready with 
the compensation. The latter, I noticed, got strangely soon 
affected. I supposed that the old debauch was not yet quite dead 
in him. It was then that the little Jew, taking him aside, 
imparted to him a secret, which I overheard. The Hebraic 
worthy had two trunks stuffed with ‘ dutiable goods,’ on which he 
was most anxious to make no contribution to the Federal revenues. 
Far gone as he was, the moist-eyed man was promptly equal to 
the occasion. ‘ Ask for Colonel O’Driscol on the jetty, an’ square 
him. I know he can be got at. Besht thing, before you come 
ashore of yourself, send on to the wharf a little note addressed to 
the Colonel, with twenty-five dollers an’ your card enclosed; and 
then strike him as soon as you land. You'll find him hunky, 
you bet. That'll pass you along as easy ’s slipping off a log, 
Only, never give a soul a hint I put you up to this!’ ‘ All right, 
pardner,’ was the philosophic comment of the astute Hebrew, 
‘ guess the lot on you roosters understand each other, kinder—eh ?’ 
The moist-eyed man winked and hiccoughed, and Mr. Moses 
retired to rest in the pleasing consciousness of not having wholly 
wasted his friendly offices in circumventing the bar-tender. 
Q 2 
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At Honolulu, the ‘Tasmanian’ embarked a large draft of 
passengers for San Francisco—rather a mixed lot. A large 
number of these had to take their meals in the empty second 
saloon, the table seats in the chief saloon being all previously 
occupied. Two nights after leaving Honolulu, while dinner was 
being served in the latter apartment, the gentleman with the 
moist eye compromised himself by a miscellaneous resort to strong 
expressions uttered by no means sotto voce; and was summarily 
ejected by the chief steward, who characterised him in allegorical 
language as having been ‘ as full of drink as the Baltic Sea.’ At the 
subsequent court-martial in the captain’s cabin, he received the mild 
sentence of modified ostracism to the second saloon, where there 
were neither ladies nor a bishop, and whose denizens were not nasty 
particular over a little mild cursing, so long as the gentleman 
displaying this weakness was not backward in desiring to ascertain 
practically the form of poison held in highest esteem by his 
convives. If he committed himself beyond bearing in this 
society, however, added the captain, with a sternness that struck 
me as being a little forced, he was to be relegated to the outer 
darkness of the steerage. There was much good fellowship in the 
second saloon, where the moist-eyed man speedily found marked 
favour ; and sooner or later, as I noted during occasional visits to 
that bower of jollity, most of the Honolulu folks had whispered 
confidences of an apparently satisfactory nature with him, in 
regard to the idiosyncrasy of the customs inquisitors on the San 
Francisco quay. These confidences had a uniform sequel in the 
shape of copious libations, not at the expense of the moist-eyed 
gentleman. 

For myself, I observed with unfeigned sorrow and no little 
amaze all those evidences of a fallen nature on the part of a man 
by whose simple and touching manifestation of a purer and 
better spirit I had been so much touched at the outset of the 
voyage. But as I grieved because of the feet, or rather stomach, 
of clay, and very porous clay at that, which disfigured the golden 
head, I found one consolation, in that I recognised this man with 
the moist-eye as a type. He became to me more and more identi- 
fied with the Bret Harte character—this Pacific slope man with 
the chronic crave to see them ‘put up,’ with the callous dis- 
regard of high principle, with the propensity to grisly oaths ; and 
yet withal, with the strange holy streak of exquisite genuine 
tenderness. At the end of the voyage I thought him more like 
‘ Kentuck’ than I had done at the beginning. 

As the ‘ Tasmanian’ steamed by Alcatraz Island it was an open 
secret among a good many of the passengers that the moist-eyed 
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gentleman was to scramble on to the wharf by the first cable, and 
give a quiet significant intimation to ‘ Colonel O’Driscol ’ and the 
‘boys’ that in certain specific instances a perfunctory inspection 
would be highly appreciated and not be quite barren of com- 
plimentary recognition. As he stood in readiness for the acrobatic 
feat, I noticed his vest pocket considerably bulged by quite a little 
packet of letters, which I had reason to believe all bore a super- 
scription to ‘Colonel O’Driscol.’ The moment came, and we saw 
him slip off the cat-head down the hawser on to the jetty with an 
agility which was much admired by all spectators ; some believing 
that he was thus urgent that he might clasp to his bosom the little 
wife to whom he had hurried back, others commending his alertness 
to execute the genial and delicate commissions he had undertaken. 
He disappeared into the interior of the shed, and we saw him no more. 

Half an hour elapsed before the gang-plank was practicable, 
and then the passengers streamed down into the shed. The 
baggage began to be rapidly dumped. I happened to be near the 
little American Jew-with-a-dash-of-the-Cockney. He asked a 
Customs officer where he should find ‘ Colonel O’Driscol.’ ‘ Yonder 
he is!’ replied the man steadily, pointing to a tall man witha 
gold lace cap who was standing behind an enclosed desk with his 
back to us, busied with some papers on a nail on the wall. The 
Jew approached and touched the tall man on the elbow. 

‘Colonel O’Driscol, sir!’ he uttered in a confident tone. 

The Colonel remained engrossed among his documents. 

* Colonel O’Driscol, sir!’ repeated the Jew in a tone that had a 
little ring of perhaps not unjustifiable peremptoriness. 

‘At your service, sir!’ said the Colonel, as he turned sharply 
round; and from under the visor of the gold-lace cap there 
beamed upon the Jew from under their long brown lashes a pair of 
moist blue eyes. The Jew gave one gulp of wild astonishment, 


‘then staggered back, and sat down in silence on the floor of the 


shed. He was too much discomfited even to swear. 

Very few witnessed this little scene, most people being en- 
grossed in the work of getting their baggage together. The 
Colonel sat down and bent his head over his desk. Presently little 
Mrs. Lorne came jauntily sailing up to the desk. 

‘ Colonel O’Driscol!’ she sweetly said. 

‘ At your service, madam !’ replied the Colonel, raising his head. 

Mrs. Lorne gave a little shriek ; but she was a woman, and a 
woman is always nimbler in a tight place than a man. She rallied 
with surprising quickness, and spoke with low emphasis. 

‘Colonel,’ said she, ‘there is a lady in the case, and I know 
that you are a gentleman!’ 
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‘Yes, madam,’ responded the Colonel with a gallant bow, ‘ and 
I don’t go back on my word—to a lady ’—the last three words 
with a curious deliberate intonation. ‘ Here, officer, just open 
this lady’s grip-sack and then chalk her baggage, and call a porter 
for her. Good morning, Mrs. Lorne!’ concluded the gallant officer 
with ineffable sweetness and grace. 

Mrs. Lorne didn’t hang around much. The same afternoon I 
noticed the American Jew and the Australian jeweller, each 
tramping around the city in the close society of a gentleman in 
uniform. It appeared they were looking for bail, in default of 
which they would have to ‘go across the bay.’ ‘Fiji,’ in blank 
despair of bail, had gone to the cells direct from the quay, where, 
according to personal testimony, trouble did not cease until night- 
fall. 

There had been a good deal of smuggling into ’Frisco by the 
steamers of the Hemisphere Line, and a smart officer had been 
sent out to the Antipodes to ‘ shadow’ a cargo of passengers. The 
Colonel’s tender story about the little wife was a pretty invention 
to avert any suspicion that might have attached to a man who 
came out in one steamer going back in the next. The captain 
was in the secret. I subsequently heard O’Driscol was a very 
temperate man. I think he ought to have been an actor. 


ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
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I was staying at St. Rewnans with a dear old friend, who had 
taken a furnished house there for the summer months for the sake 
of her son, a devout lover of golf. St. Rewnans Links are well 
known as the best in the world, and Donald Macdonald did his 
three rounds a day for the first week of our stay. His mother and 
I were thankful when that first week was over. What a week of 
hurry-scurry it was, to be sure. The primeval Passover was not 
eaten in greater haste and with less appreciation than were the 
one-and-twenty meals of those seven days. A quarter past nine 
was Mrs. Macdonald’s breakfast-hour, ‘ because, you see, Henrietta, 
it gives every one plenty of time; if I made it nine, no one would 
ever arrive in time, and every one would discover, either that the 
hall clock was fast, or all the watches in the house slow.’ 

I knew the old lady thought that quarter past nine a most 
diplomatic hour, and the very pink of perfection of all breakfast- 
hours. I therefore felt for her when, the night after our arrival at 
St. Rewnans, Donald said :— 

‘ Mother, we must have breakfast at half past eight to-morrow ; 
a quarter past nine is much too late for St. Rewnans.’ 

After her first astonished remonstrance, she made no attempt 
to change his mind, though I know she felt it dreadfully; it was 
the death-blow to her pet regulation, and, besides that, it is always 
somewhat of an effort to a lady in her sixties to get out of bed 
three quarters of an hour before her usual time. 

There is something peculiar in the air of St. Rewnans. A man’s 
manners begin to deteriorate as soon as he gets there. "Whether the 
concentrated essence of east wind in the air gives a kind of acidity 
to it which corrodes the polish of mankind I know not; but I do 
know that at that first eight-thirty breakfast I saw Mr. Macdonald 
behave in a manner which was new to his mother and me, and 
was not appreciated by either of us. He seized the morning 
paper, put it on the table to the left of his plate, and read it the 
whole time we were at breakfast. Not one word did he speak, 
and if we had wanted anything from the dish before him we 
should have had to ask for it, or do without it, for he never offered 
to help us. 

I saw his mother glance at him several times in dumb amaze- 
ment. 

‘Donald Macdonald !’ she cried at last. 
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‘Well, mother?’ He did not even look up. 

‘Donald!’ I had never heard her speak so sharply to any one 
before, much less to her son. 

‘Do you want something ?’ he said, glancing up from his news- 
paper. 

‘You are not breakfasting alone.’ 

‘Oh! I see, youdon’t approve of my “ Advertiser” ; but what is 
a fellowtodo? He must see the news, and there is no other time. 
You two can talk to each other; never mind me.’ 

She swallowed her indignation, and, though the offence was 
repeated every morning, she never again made a remark about it. 
For my part I could not imagine why we two women should be 
dragged downstairs five-and-forty minutes earlier than usual, in 
order to sit and watch a man swallowing his breakfast and ‘ Adver- 
tiser’ at the same time. I could not see in what way we added 
to his enjoyment, as he never spoke to us; and I thought it would 
have been a better arrangement to serve the early meal for him 
alone, while we two might keep to our own more convenient hour. 

At home the Macdonalds’ luncheon-hour was always one 
o’clock, and dinner seven. But now Mr. Donald, desiring to do 
his two rounds in a morning, found one early, and made lunch an 
hour later. To an elderly lady; the change from a fast of four 
hours, from nine till one, to a fast of almost five, was not a bene- 
ficial one ; but she submitted to it without a word. Her son did 
talk during lunch, entertaining us with accounts of twosomes and 
foursomes, and drives and putts. It was bad enough to change 
two meals, but Donald did not stop here. He did not go round 
in the afternoon; he took a kind of siesta then, while his mother 
and I drove out, or received and paid visits; but he declared he 
must have his third round in the evening. 

‘So, mother, you and Miss Lennox can talk it over and please 
yourselves about the dinner-hour ; you can fix that, and I'll say 
nothing !’ 

‘Our dinner-hour is fixed, Donald; it has always been seven.’ 
The old lady spoke with a great deal of dignity, as though defying 
him to lay sacrilegious hands on this last meal. 

‘Seven! Oh, seven is quite out of the question. You can 
either have dinner at five F 

‘ Good gracious, Donald!’ 

‘ Well, then, have supper at nine instead. Please yourselves—as 
I said before, I won’t interfere with your hour. All I say is that I 
must get in my third round somewhere between half past six and 
nine.’ 

I burst out into fiery indignation as soon as we were alone, 
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though I was only a visitor, and was not related in any way to 
the Macdonalds. The sight of my anger cooled that of my 
hostess. She gave in to him in this as she had done in every- 
thing. In future we were not to dine at seven, but to sup at nine. 

I was young and strong, the change of hours seemed to me 
only a pleasant variety; it was to the spirit of the change I 
objected, not to the change itself. It was otherwise with my 
friend. After three days of this new régime I saw her looking ill, 
and noticed that she made a mere pretence of eating, and in 
reality touched nothing. At length, one evening at supper she rose 
from the table, bade her son and me good night, and went to bed. 

‘I have been feeling tired the last few days,’ she said, ‘so I 
shall not get up to-morrow; a day’s rest often puts me all right 
again. Harry will play housekeeper for you, Donald, and you 
must give up golf and entertain her for one day.’ 

I knew quite well what had made her ill, so I fell into stern 
silence with regard to Donald. I am sorry to say he did not seem 
to notice my silence, being tired after his three rounds ; and I am 
almost certain, as I sat at the piano playing some soft Beethoven 
music, that I heard more than once or twice a very distinct and 
long-drawn snore. 

I went into Mrs. Macdonald’s room on my way to my own. 
She could not deny that the change of hours was the cause of her 
indisposition. ‘If I do not get over it soon,’ she said, ‘I shall 
speak to Donald about it. But you know, my dear, I am still 
half inclined to think it is only the change of air.’ 

I grew indignant, and eloquent about the selfishness of men. 

She smiled at my vehemence, but attempted no defence. 

‘Will you see cook in the morning, Harry,’ she said, ‘and 
give her the orders for the day ?’ 

Of course I promised to do that, or anything else she might 
ask me to do. 

As Mrs. Macdonald would not be down to breakfast, I felt it 
behoved me to be punctual, so [ walked into the dining-room 
next morning two minutes before the half-hour. The half-hour 
came without bringing Donald. I ensconced myself in a deep 
window-seat, from which I could see the bay, and, taking up a 
book, began to read. It was a book which interested me, and I 
quite forgot to think of breakfast, or of Donald, tili I was roused 
by the clock striking nine. 

Soon afterwards Donald came in. 

‘I suppose the clock is fast ?’ I said. 

‘You don’t suppose any such thing,’ he said. ‘ The fact is, I 
don’t see the force of that early breakfast ; I think we had better 
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go back to a quarter past nine again. Besides, you heard my 
mother say she would expect me to entertain you to-day ; so, of 
course, I thought you would understand there was no need for me 
to get up so early, as I should not be able to golf,’ 

‘I don’t wish to be entertained by you, I said; ‘and if I did I 
should never allow you to sacrifice your game.’ 

‘Why, she has sent nothing for breakfast but bacon,’ cried 
Donald, investigating the table. He pealed the bell. 

‘ Jemima, why are there no flounders this morning, when they 
know in the kitchen that I like them better than anything else ?’ 

‘ Please, sir, cook is very sorry, but she has none.’ 

With a grunt, my vis-d-vis took his seat, and prepared to 
help the bacon, with a tragic air of submission to the inevitable. 

‘ There are no rolls!’ 

Peal went the bell again. ‘ Jemima, bring the rolls.’ 

‘ Please, sir, cook says, she is very sorry, but there are none; 
the baker didn’t come this morning.’ I detected something of a 
smirk on Jemima’s face as she left the room; but her master saw 
nothing comic in the situation. 

I looked across at Donald ; he was eating his breakfast some- 
what sulkily. Something struck me as odd and unaccustomed 
about him. I could not make out what it was. Suddenly 1 
remembered—he had no ‘ Advertiser’ spread out before him. 

‘Pray don’t think you are to give up your newspaper to my 
entertainment,’ I said. I flatter myself that I made the remark 
with an amount of hauteur and irony that Mrs. Siddons herself 
might have coveted. 

‘ Newspaper !’ said Donald, with the air of aman who suddenly 
recollects himself. ‘Yes, by-the-by, where is the “ Advertiser ”?’ 

I had meant to crush him, but, instead of that, I had only 
roused -him up to the recollection of his daily vice. 

We both twisted round in our chairs and surveyed the room— 
no paper was visible. 

There was peal number three of the bell. 

‘ Bring the paper, Jemima!’ he said severely. 

‘ Please, sir, I am very sorry, but it hasn’t come.’ 

*Hasn’t come ?’ 

‘No, sir, please, sir.’ 

‘Humph!’ The girl left the room, and I think Donald made 
two or three attempts at doing the agreeable to me in the way of 
conversation, but I took very little notice of them. It was the 
day on which the interest on certain moneys of mine was due, 
and I was looking out of the window to the opposite side of the 
terrace in search of the postman. 
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‘ How late the post is this morning,’ I said. 
‘Haven’t the letters come yet? Why, it is nearly half-past 
nine, they are never so late as this. I expect they have come all 
right, and Jemima has left them in the box, as she did one day 
last. week.’ 

I am sure he felt a fiendish pleasure in pealing that bell a 
fourth time. 

‘ Bring the letters, you’ve left them in the box !’ 

‘ No, sir, please, sir,’ said Jemima, grinning this time from 
ear to ear; ‘the letters haven’t come, sir; I’m sorry, but the 
postman has not been.’ 

As Donald was not expecting a cheque, this announcement 
tickled him immensely. He got quite into a good temper all of 
a sudden, and laughed heartily. 

‘ What can it all mean?’ hesaid. ‘ Has some one bewitched our 
clocks and watches, do you think ; and is it still the middle of the 
night ?’ 

I went down to the kitchen to interview cook. I had already 
made out a very pretty little luncheon and dinner, which should 
quite make up to Mr. Macdonald for his bad breakfast. 

‘Good morning, cook!’ I said cheerfully. ‘About lunch— 
what have you ?’ 

‘There’s the cold shoulder of mutton, ma’am.’ 

‘You can use that up in the hall, I said, quite proud of my 
knowing way of getting rid of a dish which was certainly not in 
my menu. 

‘Then what will you have yourselves, ma’am? For there is 
nothing else in the house.’ 

‘Well, I thought we could have——’ 

‘Perhaps, ma’am, you don’t know it is the Fast Day, and all 
the shops is closed.’ 

‘The Fast Day!’ I had never heard of such an institution. 

‘Yes, ma’am ; I did not know myself till this morning, or I 
would have got in some things for the house; but all the shops 
is shut, and we cannot get nothing till to-morrow. I am just 
hoping we may have bread enough, ma’am. And as to meat, 
there’s nothing but the cold mutton for the dining-room; and I 
have some broth for our dinners, but there’s not many of them.’ 

The plural number of porridge and broth, which always made 
me laugh, did not amuse me now. 

‘Do you mean, Janet,’ I said slowly and distinctly, ‘that we 
are to lunch off cold shoulder of mutton, and dine off cold shoulder 
of mutton ?’ 

‘ Yes, ma’am ; just that, whatever.’ 
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A heavy-hearted and crestfallen woman, I went slowly out of 
that kitchen, and toiled up the stairs to the dining-room. What 
in the world should I do with that great, hungry, dainty, particular 
young man, Donald Macdonald, with nothing to feed him on but 
cold shoulder of mutton? I felt I could now realise the feelings 
of wives and their agonised anxiety anent luncheons and dinners, 
which, until then, had more or less diverted me. How glad I felt 
that I had eschewed the married state! What is a wife but a 
kind of upper cook, a cook who gets all the growls and grumbles, 
and none of the approbation? Surely the rib that was taken 
from Adam came from the gastronomic region. 

How should I break the news to Donald; how should I soften 
it, and appease his wrath? In fear and trembling I opened the 
dining-room door. Thank heaven for the respite—he was not 
there! I became suddenly cheerful. Why should I tell him at 
all? Half the joy of life, we are told, is in anticipation; so I 
suppose half the pain of life is also in anticipation. Time enough 
for his lordship to know, when concealment was no longer possible. 

Cold meat was quite en régle for lunch. I had seen a few 
lettuces and radishes in the garden, and I was famous at making 
salad-dressing, nothing could be better than cold meat and salad. 
Happy thought! I went into the garden. ‘There was Mr. Mac- 
donald parading up and down with his meerschaum, He came to 
meet me. 

‘Would you like me to give you a row in a boat this morning ?’ 
he asked. 

Oh yes!’ Isaid; * that would be famous.’ 

* Will you be ready by eleven ?’ 

‘Yes, I shall be ready. We might catch some fish, I said, 
thinking to myself what an addition to my dinner such an item 
as a dish of fried whiting would be. 

‘Take a good thick shawl with you, for the wind is east— 
it always is east at St. Rewnans—-and it will be cold on the 
water.’ 

Mrs. Macdonald seemed better. She said she was only tired, 
and I again averred she would never have been ‘ tired,’ if men 
were not so egotistical in changing hours and household arrange- 
ments of all kinds to suit their own selfish ends. She laughed 
over our bell-ringing breakfast, sympathised with and shared my 
qualms about dinner, and quite consoled me about lunch. I read 
to her for a little while, and then, armed with a warm shawl, sallied 
forth with Mr. Macdonald. It was not quite eleven, and we met 
all the world and his wife going to church, in gorgeous apparel, 
just as if it were Sunday. 
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We reached the harbour, to find it also wore a Sabbatical 
aspect. Donald had heen off in a boat before and hailed the man 
whose boat he had hired. He was talking to a group of other 
men, who all bore traces of soap and water, which gave them an 
unusual appearance—soap and water being luxuries only used 
once a week in a general way. 

‘Hi, David, we want you and your boat!’ 

David marched gravely up to us. 

‘Ye'll no’ be wantin’ her o’ the Fast Day !’ 

For quite five minutes David was immovable, and refused to 
take us out or to let us goin his boat without him. My beautiful 
dish of golden-brown whiting, with their dear little tails poked 
through their heads, seemed vanishing away. 

‘I am so disappointed,’ I said, looking beseechingly at David ; 
‘I wanted to go out so much this morning. Don’t you think, 
David, you could persuade yourself to show Christian charity and 
take us? I’m sure I have always heard that Peter and John and 
all those people were fishermen, and just lived in their boats, 
Fast Days and Feast Days.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, they were fishermen ; but I’m no able to call to mind 
Fast Days mentioned in the Scriptures.’ 

I saw by the glance David gave towards his boat that be was 
relenting. 

‘T am certain,’ I went on, ‘ if Peter’s sister-in-law 

‘ Mother-in-law,’ said David, ‘ ‘* Peter’s wife’s mother lay sick ” 
—ye'll mind.’ 

‘Yes, but I don’t mean his mother-in-law, I mean his sister-in- 
law; if Peter’s sister-in-law had asked him to take her out in a 
boat he would not have refused.’ 

‘Especially as there is always double pay on Fast Days,’ said 
Donald. 

In a very few more minutes we were seated in the ‘ Flower of 
Fife’ and rowing out towards the end of the pier. 

We caught eleven whiting and two gurnards, and reached home 
highly pleased with ourselves. As we passed through the streets 
we saw they had lost that highly pious aspect they had worn as we 
went. All the little eating-houses and confectioners’ shops were 
open; and, I grieve to record it, we saw several men who would 
have been more like human beings if they had not spent the 
morning in public-houses. 

We were both hungry, and Donald found the cold mutton and 
salad so very good that I trembled lest there should be nothing 
but a bare bone left for dinner. It was three o’clock when we 

rose from the table. 
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‘Are you equal to a walk ?’ Donald asked. 

‘Yes,’ I said; ‘I should like to walk to that curious detached 
rock we saw from the boat.’ 

‘ What are you going to do now?’ 

‘Tam going to read to Mrs. Macdonald till tea, I can go with 
you at half past four if you like. You don’t care to go before that, 
I know.’ 

‘No; that will suit me exactly.’ 

I think I had made up my mind to improve the shining hour 
by giving Mr. Donald a good lecture on his selfishness, and making 
his heart ache with the picture I should draw of the suffering he 
had brought upon his poor mother. But the first part of our walk 
was rendered as public as a street by the numbers of people pic- 
nicking and making love on the sands. However, the Shuttle 
Rock was some distance from the town, and we soon left the world 
behind us, and entered on solitude. 

Donald was really making himself most agreeable. He was 
talking in such a very scientific and interesting manner that I 
could not interrupt him. He told me, what I had never suspected 
until now, that he was very fond of geology, and had studied ita 
good deal; that these rocks belonged to the carboniferous series ; 
that a curiously marked stone he picked up, all pitted with indenta- 
tions at regular intervals, was a cast—no, a mould, I think he 
said, of the stigmaria, and the stigmaria was the root of a carbona- 
ceous tree. I began to think I never could scold any one who told 
me so many things I did not know before, and who was so defer- 
ential and polite to me as Donald had become. 

We reached the Shuttle Rock, and sat down to rest. Donald 
suddenly ceased talking. This was my golden opportunity; I 
seized it. 

‘Mr. Macdonald,’ I said rather nervously, ‘ I have something I 
wish to say to you, and you are not to be cross.’ 

He looked at me, a little surprised, I thought, at my some- 
what hesitating voice. 

‘I couldn’t be cross with you,’ he said, ‘more especially as I 
have something to say to you, and I wish to beg that you will not 
be cross with me.’ 

‘But I am cross with you,’ I said, plunging at once into my 
subject ; ‘ you have been so selfish, and thoughtless, and horrid, 
and unkind, and , 

‘Mercy, mercy!’ he cried, holding up his hands. 

I am not a scold, I hate a woman who is always ‘ raming on.’ 
I determined to say my say, and be done with it. 

‘You had no business to alter all your mother’s hours and 
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arrangements. It is all your fault that she is ill; and if you will 
persist in forgetting that there is any other occupant of the globe 
but yourself and your golfing friends, you will soon have no mother 
at all left!’ 

He gazed at me in blank amazement. 

‘There! that’s all I have to say,’ I said. 

‘But do you mean it ?’ 

‘Mean that the change of hours has made Mrs, Macdonald ill ? 
Yes, most decidedly I do; I know it has.’ 

‘T had no idea of it. I am so sorry; I am, as you say, a 
selfish, thoughtless, horrid, &c. &c. &e., wretch.’ 2 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘ you are!’ 

He was painfully penitent. He overwhelmed me with apolo- 
gies. He really seemed unhappy, and ended by making me feel 
ashamed of having been so cross to him, he was so meek, so gene- 
rously ready to acknowledge his faults. 

‘Let us change the subject,’ I said. ‘ What is it you want to 
gay to me? Come, accuse me of shortcomings, and I shall try to 
be as humble-minded as you.’ 

‘What I have to say will keep,’ said he, turning rather red. 

‘No, no, tell me now. [I shall not move from here until you 
do.’ 

But Donald sat silent as the Shuttle Rock. I looked at him; 
he seemed agitated, he looked back at me with an odd kind of 
appeal in his eyes. 

I was afraid I had been too hard upon him. My scolding had 
sunk too deep. Mother and son were devoted to each other; I 
had been too cruel in accusing him of unkindness to her. 

My heart smote me. ‘ Donald,’ I said gently, laying my hand 
lightly on his arm, ‘ I was too cross ; it was nasty and unfriendly of 
me.’ 

What was my amazement when he took my hand in his, so 
tenderly, so gently, and raised it to his lips. I let him do it, I 
wasso astonished—and I remember the curious sensation it was to 
feel his moustache on my hand. I did not like it. 

‘Mr. Macdonald!’ I said indignantly. 

‘Listen, Harry, you promised you would! This is what I 
want to say. I know how unworthy I am, how full of faults and 
destitute of virtues ; but through it all, Harry, I love you.’ 

I don’t know why it was, but the tears rushed to my eyes, my 
lips began to quiver ; I snatched away my hand, and covered my 
face. In two minutes I had regained my self-control. I got up 
and turned to go home. 

‘You are talking nonsense,’ I said. 
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He burst into a torrent of incoherent expressions of love and 
admiration for me. 

‘Oh! Donald, don’t, I said. ‘I can never, never marry ; it’s 
no use asking me.’ 

‘ Why, Harry—why ?’ 

‘ Because— because—I can’t!’ I said. 

I don’t remember what he said—I think we both kept saying 
the same things over and over again, and by the time we reached 
home I fancy it began to dawn upon him that I meant what I 
said. 

There might have been cold paving-stones for dinner, for any- 
thing Donald Macdonald would have cared that night. 


JOHN LILBURN, 





Haunted. 
A TRUE STORY. 


Ir would be almost impossible to discover any one more entirely 
devoid of superstition than myself. Nevertheless, when I was 
seventeen years old, an event happened which caused me to believe 
mine a haunted life. 

I was staying in Paris at the house of my guardian, Sir Charles 
C——, and dressing for my first ball—a ball at the English 
Embassy. 

My dress, a triumph of Parisian taste, had been fastened, and 
I stood before the glass while my maid arranged the flowers in my 
hair. A splendid bouquet lay beside my gloves and fan upon the 
toilet table. 

‘Ah, now mademoiselle is beautiful!’ exclaimed my maid 
Justine in French as she stepped back to survey her work 
admiringly. 

I blushed with pleasure. It was the first compliment that had 
been paid me, and my glass told me it was true. 

‘I wonder who sent me these flowers!’ I said, taking up the 
houquet preparatory to leaving the room. 

‘ Mademoiselle will doubtless discover her admirer among her 
partners to-night,’ was the girl’s reply. 

At this moment there was a knock at the door. A telegram 
was handed to me. 

‘ Mrs. Northcote is dangerously ill, and wishes to see her step- 
daughter before she dies. 

Startled, dismayed, but beyond all measure vexed at receiving 
such an untimely message, I dropped the paper upon the floor. 
‘Bring me a railway guide—quick !’ I said to Justine. 

Mrs. Northcote was my stepmother, but we had never met. 
My father had made a mésalliance out in India by taking a half- 
caste for his second wife, and when he died he left to his widow, 
for her life, the family estate of ‘ Crowsnest’ to which he had only 
just succeeded. 

I found by the railway guide that if I changed my dress with 
speed there was time to catch the last train that night from Paris. 
By noon next day I should reach Dashshire, in which county 
Crowsnest is situated. 

‘ Justine,’ I cried excitedly, ‘ bring me my travelling dress, 
You must go with me to-night to England-——’ 
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‘Mon dieu, Mademoiselle! Would you take off that ravishing 
dress that suits you to such marvel? Would you give up the 
ball a 

Once more I looked at my reflection in the glass. Once more 
I took up the railway time-table to study its contents. At nine 
o'clock next morning there was another train. . . . Meditatively 
I raised the bouquet to my face. Who was itsaid, * The woman 
who hesitates is lost ’ ? 

The sweet perfume of the flowers permeated my senses. Who 
had sent them? Curiosity prevailed. I would wait till the 
morrow, go to the ball, and solve the mystery. 

Sir Charles and Lady C were waiting for me when I 
descended the stairs. I did not say anything about the telegram, 
we entered the carriage, and were driven to the Embassy. 

The ball was brilliant in the extreme, and I, completely intoxi- 
cated with the adulation I received. ‘La jolie Anglaise!’ ‘The new 
débutante!’ was on everybody’s lips. 

The night was half over before I even remembered the avowed 
object of my deferred departure for England—namely, to discover 
the sender of the flowers. 

‘Of what were you thinking so profoundly, Miss Northcote ?’ 
asked a gentleman in a way that made me start. The speaker 
was Mr. Weston. He had been introduced to me a few days 
before at my guardian’s house. 

‘I was thinking of the sender of this lovely bouquet, and 
woidering who he is. See, my name, “ Nina,” is spelt out in 
white violets,’ I answered, holding the flowers towards him, 

‘I hope you were thinking kindly of the donor ?’ 

‘Indeed I was.’ 

‘Thank you. Will you always so think of him—of me ?’ 

My surprise was too great to frame an immediate reply. 
Besides, his manner embarrassed me. It inferred so much more 
than the mere words. I danced with him more frequently than 
with any one else, and found a new and strange attraction in his 
presence. 

On returning from the ball, I told my kind host and hostess 
of the telegram, and of my determination to start for England on 
the morrow. 

Lady C looked grave when she read the message. 

‘You might have saved a few hours, dear ’ she said. 

‘Only a very few. And then I should have missed the most 
delightful experience of all my life!’ I answered fervently. 

‘But it was a case of life and death, my child,’ she added 
gently. And I felt she had given me a reproof, 
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My trunks were soon packed by Justine, who accompanied me 
to England. Sir Charles C » as my legal guardian, also 
insisted on going with me, and late on the following night we 
were driving through the moonless darkness of country roads to 
Crowsnest. 

A stately housekeeper met us in the hall :— 

‘Miss Northcote, you come too late,’ she said, and there 
was more austerity than sadness in her tone. ‘My dear 
mistress died three hours ago. If you had left Paris last night 
you would have been in time. My lady had a communication 
she desired to make to you.’ 

‘What was it?’ I asked in much distress. 

‘That no one will ever know in this world,’ was the answer. 
And I felt from that moment as though Mrs. Stevens was my 
enemy. 

Sir Charles C remained at Crowsnest until after the 
funeral. Then, in vain, he urged me to return with him to Paris. 
I was bent on remaining a few weeks longer in the quaint old- 
fashioned house, which now to all intents and purposes was mine. 
With the exception of one bedroom in it, a description of 
Crowsnest is not necessary to the development of my tale, but to 
describe that is imperative. 

This room had taken my fancy from the first. It was long, 
and large, and low; the walls panelled with cedar wood. On the 
panels hung framed tapestry pictures, the work of past generations 
of Northeotes. The ceiling of cedar wood, with curiously carved 
rafters, made the walls look even lower than they were. A time- 
mellowed square of Indian carpet covered the centre of the cedar 
floor on which stood the bed—of the same wood, and richly carved 
—raised on a dais. There were two windows; that nearest the 
bed, a bay with diamond panes, the hangings, similar to those of 
the bed, of old-fashioned rich brocade with faded pink satin 
linings. On the side of the bay window nearest the bed was fixed 

a modern gas-bracket, which struck me as a strange anomaly, and 
the only incongruity amid the antique surroundings. 

It was in this chamber my stepmother died; but, utterly 
devoid of all superstitious weakness, I decided to occupy it myself. 
No sooner had my kind guardian left Crowsnest than I told Mrs. 
Stevens of my intention; whereon she looked troubled, urging 
various reasons why I should not do so; none of which appeared 
to me of any weight. At last she said: ‘It was Mrs. Northcote’s 
wish that that room should not be used. She died in it.’ 

‘And do you suppose I am so foolish as to be afraid to sleep 
there on that account ?’ I asked. 
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‘It is not my province to suppose anything, Miss Northcote, 
My late mistress entertained the fancy, and, if you had seen her 
before she died, it is my belief she would have given you her 
reasons herself. As it is ; 

‘As it is, Mrs. Stevens,’ I answered, seeing that she paused 
irresolutely, ‘I am now mistress here, and have set my heart on 
that particular bedroom. Have it prepared, please, for I wish to 
occupy it at once.’ 

‘As you will,’ she said indifferently. But as she turned away 
I caught a peculiar look on her face, which perplexed as much as 
it annoyed me. 

My belongings were promptly removed into the coveted room, 
my maid, Justine, occupying a small dressing-room adjoining, but 
to which there was no through communication. 

The first night of my taking possession of my new quarters 
was close and oppressive, and I remember waking to find the scent 
of the cedar wood slightly overpowering. About midnight I rose; 
threading my way across the floor with difficulty, for the room was 
almost in total darkness, I opened the nearest window. The next 
night, before Justine left me, [ desired her not to turn the gas 
quite out. 

Three nights later I again woke with a sense of languor and 
oppression. I did not want to be at the trouble of rising to open 
the window, but I looked up sleepily. 

The gas beside the window gave out a dim light; beyond it a 
faint moonbeam slanting across the room in which lay the shadow 
of a pear-tree that grew outside close to the house. I could trace 
the shadows of the branches and the leaves, and watched them as 
they flickered, stirred by the night wind. 

Keeping my eyes open in a half-sleepy manner, as I have said, 
all at once I became conscious of seeing something else besides 
the gaslight and the moonlight, something that seemed to be 
between the two. It was faint and indistinct, certainly, but none 
the less it bore resemblance to a female form; the head appeared 
resting on the hand; the hair with a ruddy gleam on it floated 
backward on the shoulders. The rest of the figure was lost in 
darkness. 

I was sufficiently awake to know it was no freak of fancy, and 
yet the figure was altogether so faintly defined and vague in detail, 
that before long I fell asleep, and next morning remembered it as 
a dream only. 

The succeeding night, however, I again awoke, and on opening 
my eyes beheld the selfsame figure; but this time it was more 
clearly visible, cspecially the face, which, turned towards me, I 
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saw to be that of a very beautiful woman. Moreover, to my un- 
speakable horror and dismay, I discovered in it a resemblance to 
my stepmother, whom I had seen once, and once only, as she lay 
dead within her coffin. The sight was the more distressing to me 
inasmuch as the face wore an expression of mournful sadness com- 
bined with one of reproach. Had the spirit of my father’s wife 
returned to earth to upbraid me for not obeying the summons to 
her dying bed? 

A strangely commingled feeling of awe and incredulity pos- 
sessed me. Of awe, inspired by the apparent presence of a being 
from another world; of incredulity, that such a visitation could 
be possible. In vain I closed my eyes, pressing my hands upon 
them to wipe out, as it were, the sight. Whenever I opened 
them I saw the beautiful reproachful face, and it was not until the 
early summer morning dawned that it entirely disappeared, and I 
rose from my bed sad at heart, and worn in body with the weary 
vigil of the night. 

Twice more the visitation came; after that for two or three 
weeks the visits ceased ; then were once more resumed. 

Before I had been two months at Crowsnest all my vaunted 
courage fled; my entire nature underwent a change. Though I 
spoke of what I had seen to no one, I was nevertheless sensitively 
conscious that Mrs. Stevens remarked something amiss with me. 
I was even morbidly fearful that she had suspicion of the cause. 
I was convinced of this one morning when she said—not by any 
means unkindly— 

‘ Justine tells me you have not been sleeping well, Miss North- 
cote. Indeed, I am concerned to see how ill you look. Do you 
not find the cedar chamber comfortable ?’ 

‘Perfectly comfortable, delightful! I would not change it for 
the world,’ I replied, evasively. 

‘Comfortable, and with that haunting presence? Heaven 
forgive me for the subterfuge! 

As to Justine, she was continually urging me to quit what she 
termed ‘ ce vilain pays’; attributing my depression to the climate, 
to the dull life I led, to anything rather than to the true cause. 
But at length her persistency, added to beseeching letters from 
my guardian, prevailed, and I returned to Paris. 

There I renewed my acquaintance with Mr. Weston. It was 
impossible to be blind to his feelings, his intentions. Every word 
and look told me that he loved me, and the day came when he 
asked me to be his wife. 

To his evident surprise, and to my own inexpressible sorrow, I 
refused-to marry him. Could I join my life—a haunted life--to 
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that of the man I loved with all my heart and soul? True, I had 
had no visitation from the beautiful reproachful face since I left 
Crowsnest ; but might it not return at any time, at any hour? Oh, 
why had my father’s wife cast this blight upon my life? Why 
did she haunt me? Was it such a heinous crime not to have 
gone in time to see her die ? 

Suddenly I became possessed by a strange longing to revisit 
Crowsnest, to see again the weird apparition that had exercised so 
subtle an influence on my life. With the persistent waywardness 
of a spoilt child, I insisted on going to Crowsnest. I insisted also 
that no one but Justine should accompany me. My indulgent 
guardian yielded to my wishes, and I went. But not once during 
my month’s visit did I see the haunting face. 

I believed then that my persecution was ended. 

On my return to Paris Mr. Weston renewed his offer, and I 
accepted him. A few months of married happiness effectually 
dispersed the cloud that had overshadowed me. 

My mind—warped, weakened, as it had been by giving way to 
morbid fancies—gained tone and vigour daily by associating with 
my husband’s, which was eminently matter-of-fact and practical. 
It was therefore without the slightest foreboding of evil that we 
set off for Dashshire to spend the summer months at Crowsnest. 

George was much pleased with the old house; above all with 
the cedar chamber, which I found—without any orders to that 
effect—had been prepared for us. It was late at night when we 
arrived, and there was not time to alter the arrangement ; besides, 
there seemed no need, for I believed, as I have stated, that I had 
outlived my fears. 

Both George and I were tired by our journey, and on retiring 
to rest we soon fell fast asleep. 

Towards morning I awoke. 

A stream of moonlight flooded the chamber, As of old, the 
shadow of the pear-tree lay along the floor flickering in the night 
wind. I watched it for a while, then—this shadow being closely 
associated in my mind with something else—I looked towards the 
bay window, and could scarcely suppress a cry. There, in the old 
place, between the gaslight and the moonlight appeared—the face! 

‘George,’ I whispered, trembling, ‘ wake! I teel so frightened.’ 

‘What is it, Nina? Have you seen a ghost?’ he inquired 
lightly. 

‘Hush! Look there.’ 

Raising himself upon his elbow he obeyed. 

‘Why, there isa woman in the room!’ he exclaimed in the 
greatest consternation. Then, after pausing a few moments, he 
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continued slowly and deliberately as though reading by a bad light 
from a book. ‘No! it is only an illusion—but what an illusion! 
I seem to see most distinctly a beautiful woman, her head turned 
this way is supported by her hand. Her hair—a bright auburn 


—hangs loose about her shoulders. It is a handsome face but 
> 





sorrowful 

‘Stay, what are you about to do?’ I asked, as, rising, he made 
a quick movement forward. 

‘To dispel the illusion, darling.’ 

So saying he shook the curtain violently. 

‘May all ghostly visitants be as easily dispersed !’ he continued, 
laughing, as the figure quivered, swayed, became distorted, then, in 
a moment, vanished. 

‘But what was it?’ 

‘I will reproduce it and you shall see.’ 

He loosed the curtain and it fell to the ground in the old folds 
and creases, as it was before. There, sure enough, she was again! 

‘And is this what scared you on your first visit here?’ he 
inquired, turning to me suddenly as though a new light broke 
on him. 

‘Yes. I thought it was the spirit of my stepmother. I 
imagined the likeness of course.’ Then, between laughter and 
tears, I made full confession of all my superstitious folly. 

Next morning we closely interrogated Mrs. Stevens. She ex- 
pressed her belief that the cedar chamber was haunted, and that 
the communication her mistress had desired to make to’me was to 
that effect. 





We read of strange results brought about by the juxtaposition 
of certain heavenly bodies. Here was an instance, unique in its 
way, in which a heavenly body—the moon—aided by such common- 
place earthly materials as a modern gas jet and an old faded silken 
curtain—produced as perfect a specimen of a beautiful female 
ghost as ever visited our world. 





E, M. DAVY. 




























A Devonshire ASserrp-making. 


WHERE are we now to look for such scenes of varied merriment as 
the first half of the present century might witness at Greenwich, 
or as Hogarth painted for our grandfathers in his Southwark Fair ? 
Apart from the disorders and intemperance which deservedly 
caused the suppression of these and similar gatherings for the 
purpose of merry-making, many national characteristics found in 
them a fit opportunity for display. With their extinction, merry- 
andrews, stage plays, learned pigs, Punch-and-Judys, grinning and 
wrestling matches, impromptu dances, and the like, almost 
disappeared from the few amusements of the rustic. Suburban 
race-meetings, some may think, are but sorry substitutes for these 
scenes of unrestrained fun, while the betting and gambling, with 
the attendant evils of theft and debauchery which they encourage, 
must ere long be put down by the legislature. Beginning first 
as the great markets of a district, with the rise of a regular mer- 
cantile system, the fairs of the country degenerated into uproarious 
merry-makings. Stourbridge Fair, for instance, in the Middle 
Ages, was as miscellaneous in character, called together a similar 
abundance of merchandise, and lasted well-nigh as long as does 
the Russian fair at Nijni-Novgorod. The growth of a feeling of 
sympathy with the dumb creatures has stopped such cruel amuse- 
ments of the populace as bull-baiting and cock-fighting. Yet 
England is still merry England, and has not been reduced to take 
its pleasures sadly, as Bank Holidays, fishing-matches, the ‘ ways- 
goose’ of Devon, or the large tea-parties of Lincolnshire show to 
the careful observer. 

There has been a distinct gain to morality in the more fre- 
quent amusements of the nation, with no corresponding loss of 
hilarity, if many old-fashioned habits and characteristics have 
somewhat dropped out of sight. Swearing a stranger on the 
Horns at Highgate is now as extinct as fuddling a friend’s 
coachman, a custom which Evelyn denounces as ‘ a barbarous one 
and much unbecoming a knight still lesse a Christian,’ when Sir 
Edward Baynton’s servants had so treated his people. The 
country has gradually become less boisterous in its amusements. 
It is easy to fancy the gloomy feasts of our prehistoric ancestors, 
the cavemen, off slaughtered deer or their own superannuated dogs, 
and the grim merriment which arose as one flung the shinbone 
of an ox at his opposite neighbour, or, horvendum dictu, the halt- 
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gnawed jaw of a child. Archeology has of late disclosed some 
unpleasant facts of this kind about our predecessors. The 
ponderous feasts of our Northern ancestors were only a shade less 
savage :— 
Sub alta 

Otia agunt terra, congestaque robora totasque 

Advolvere focis ulmos, ignique dedere, 

Jlic noctem ludo ducunt, et pocula leti 

Fermento atque acidis imitantur vitea sorbis. 


Until the present century, the only protest which has been effec- 
tually made against revelry and excess in popular amusements 
came from the Puritans. Their attempt miscarried because it 
aimed at too much, at taking away the national cakes and ale. 
Mince pies, maypoles, and lovelocks are nothing in themselves, 
but their upholders fought stoutly for them when they represented 
not merely the fun but also the liberty of England. It has been 
reserved for our own age to see a successful raid upon the 
drinking customs which were almost the sole remains of Middle- 
Age boisterousness left by the softening effects of education, art, 
and letters. When the present year has, for the first time, 
witnessed an appreciable loss to the country from the falling off 
in the consumption of beer and spirits, it is difficult to predict 
where the revolution will stop. 

We lately fell in with a survival of old English merriment 
without the gravity which may be seen in a Breton pardon or 
hermesse, and the drunkenness, which, on the other hand, too 
often disgraced the old fairs and marred their picturesqueness, 
with excesses such as those vulgarising many a canvas of Teniers. 
Far away from railways, in front of hills purple with heather 
during August, a little Devon fishing village shrinks under 
its foliage from a sea in that month mostly of a blinding sapphire 
lustre. It is not the red or dull brown sea of the Eastern 
Channel, nor yet the transparent green of the sea off the granite 
cliffs of Cornwall, but a sea which the holiday-maker loves to 
faney peculiar to his favourite Devon seavide resort. By way of 
amusement for these visitors, a water- frolic, which the natives were 
pleased to call a regatta, was set on foot. The programme 
offered no gold vases or silver cups, therefore no magnificent 
yachts half lost in the summer-snow of their ample canvas 
appeared in the little bay. As the prizes were merely a few 
shillings, the races were left to the fishermen, boatmen, and 
amateurs among the gentry of the place. But the genuine 
humour of the locality, the unrestrained fun of the whole pro- 
ceeding, the old-world character of the amusements thus brought 
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together, went far to answer the question with which we began, 
Where shall now be found the native gaiety of last century’s fair ? 

On the afternoon preceding the great day, a small booth 
dignified by the title of the Committee’s Tent was raised among 
the shingle of the beach. Several branches of laurel were planted 
round this to intimate that here centred all the honour which was 
to be gained on the morrow. Three or four years ago, at a 
previous regatta, the sea and wind suddenly rose, and, levelling 
tent and olive-branches alike, in spite of many attempts to 
preserve them, effectually stopped the regatta for the year. In 
this case the amusements began in earnest, and a small crowd 
collected about ten the next morning, when a real brass band 
appeared and walked in procession, to play popular airs before 
the houses of the stewards. From early dawn donkey-carts had 
brought in mysterious poles and bundles. These speedily deve- 
loped into booths and stalls, covered with all the tawdry ornaments, 
toys, and knick-knacks of a west country Autolycus. Others were 
filled with bilious-looking rock, and sweet-stuffs of perilous diges- 
tion and many-coloured exterior. After the lapse of many years 
we noticed the gilt gingerbread heroes and animals dear to child- 
hood, which, we had fondly fancied, had been exterminated by the 
growth of restaurants, coffee-taverns, and refreshment-rooms. 
Tubes of lead filled with dirty water in lieu of scent, known to the 
youth of the time as ‘ ladies’ teasers,’ were intensely popular, and 
abounded on almost every stall. Country lads appeared here, as 
elsewhere, to be devoted to nut-cracking. The vendor of halfpenny 
ices drove a thriving trade at his movable counter, while his coffers 
of lemon and vanille mixture seemed inexhaustible. The three or 
four little glasses which formed his stock-in-trade were never washed, 
but that is a trifle when trade is brisk and people are in a hurry 
to use them. He did not ordinarily supply spoons too, we noticed. 
How to eat ices without them involved a procedure which would 
astonish the customers of Gunther, but no wise dismayed the 
youth of Cliffmouth. Tradition averred that an extra halfpenny 
was charged if the customer here were squeamish enough to 
require a clean glass, or a spoon. It would have been a curious 
investigation had we endeavoured to count the number of these 
halfpenny delicacies which some of the schoolboys who surrounded 
this stall managed to consume. The human interior must be 
longsuffering indeed, when its endurance of the vile chemical 
concoctions thus supplied to it is taken into account. 

Sailors, visitors, fishermen, and country folk soon began to 
circulate round these stalls, while the discordant cries of showmen, 
the squeaking of a Punch-and-Judy-man, the shouts of merry 
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children, and the barking of a dog which had been inadvertently 
trodden on, every moment enlivened the happy scene. A glance 
at the amusements provided for the numerous boys staying 
during their holidays at this seaside resort, and for the many 
townsmen who drove out to witness the festivities for the day, was 
of itself sufficiently diverting to the social philosopher, although 
it might not make up for the sadness which generally accrues to 
middle life should it be tempted to participate in them. Here 
was a table divided into sections, with a knife or a pair of scissors 
in each section, and a spinning indicator fastened in its centre. 
For a penny, ingenuous youth was permitted to set this indicator 
in motion and take whatever prize it pointed out. The blanks so 
frequently occurred, and the small objects which fell to his lot as 
prizes were so worthless (while the indicator never seemed to stop 
at the tempting three-bladed knives), that a disappointed gamester 
of eight or nine stoutly declared the table was so balanced that 
the indicator never could stop at the coveted knives. Here a 
pipe-head spun round and round while lads shot at it for nuts. 
The familiar target-like implement, every ring of which was 
worth so many nuts, if the marksman could lodge the little arrow 
within it, was a very common object. The proprietors of these 
stalls always looked as if they had just been shaken out of a rag- 
bag; and who can mistake the unkempt women who preside at 
kindred stalls for anything else than wives of broken-down show- 
men? Where do they go after the regatta is over? No one 
ever sees them again; and what a life must it be to be perpetually 
attending fairs and regattas! Besides the ordinary perils of fairs, 
assaults by drunken men, runaway carts, and the like, these men 
who keep shooting-targets are apt to suffer from the heedlessness 
or love of mischief inherent in their younger customers. These 
take a malicious pleasure in firing the pointed sticks just as the 
showman’s fingers are arranging the pipe-head. 

A curious survival of savagery comes out at all festive gather- 
ings of Englishmen, which may be noticed also very prominently 
in unsophisticated boy nature—a keen love of throwing stones or 
sticks. Manifestly this points out to all students of development 
a stage in human civilisation when stones and sticks were the 
only weapons procurable. There are many opportunities for 
this strong hereditary taste to show itself at the gathering before 
us. Here is a West-country improvement on the ‘Aunt Sally’ 
of suburban racecourses. An open booth contains two rows of 
what are by courtesy termed ‘dolls,’ each about two feet high. 
These are set up on boards, twelve of them above, and twelve below. 
It is not in human nature, certainly not in boyhood, to pass these 
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objects without throwing something at them. An old man oblig- 
ingly furnishes a supply of wooden balls, each the size of a cricket- 
ball, and invites those passing to try their skill at a penny per shot. 
Time after time a boy takes careful aim, and, though he seems to 
hit a doll each time, the creature perversely refuses to fall. The 
reason is that these so-called dolls possess a large wooden head 
and broad stand, with a prominent dress of coloured bristles which 
projects at least half a foot on each side from the very thin wire 
which forms their backbone. Unless this is struck full, the ball 
brushes aside the fluffy bristles, but does not knock the object 
over. At length a man takes up a ball, and, seeing that the trick 
lies in taking no careful aim, throws desperately amongst ‘the 
brown ’ of the dolls, and tumbling over one or two, they fall upon 
their comrades, and, as in a game of ninepins, a great clearance is 
at once effected among much merriment. It is worth while 
noticing the dolls’ owner. He is a quiet, sorrowful old man, 
dressed like a labourer, and evidently not brought up to this line 
of business. He is probably a broken-down farmer ; the guileless 
form of the amusement which he offers, coupled with the absence 
of all rowdyism from his looks, warrant us in supposing that he 
has seen better days in Arcadia. 

Passing the huge form of a gaudily painted Sultan with an 
indicator at his back, and declining the offer of its owner to let 
him ascertain your strength by hitting his majesty with your fist 
as hard as you can in that very part of the human frame which 
anatomists tell us is most likely to be fatally iujured by such a blow, 
owing to the plexus of nerves there centred, we reach a more 
advanced stage of that throwing instinct in man, spoken of above. 
It consists of a high but light wooden framework, erected on a pole 
driven into the beach. By means of a cord this framework, which 
holds two cross-spars, can be lowered, and all manner of bottles 
suspended therefrom by strings on pegs. The attendant has a 
eartload of bottles of all kinds and sizes, evidently purchased of 
landladies as he passed through the village, and a general smile 
results as the framework is run up and fastened, while a couple of 
claret bottles, two or three medicine pbials, a soda-water bottle, a 
sauce, and a blacking bottle, with a small penny ink bottle 
flanking all, dangle like malefactors of less and deeper shades of 
blackness high in air. ‘The diversion consists in firing small bullets 
from a saloon rifle at these bottles, for which a penny a shot is 
charged. The ingenious inventor of the framework has many 
customers, and the beach underneath is soon covered with broken 
glass, the bullets which miss passing harmlessiy over the heads of 
the crowd beyond into the seas We much doubt, indeed, to judge 
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by this immunity from accidents and the number of misses made 
by most boys, and the more careless-looking among the men, 
whether the proprietor in all cases inserts a bullet as he loads the 
rifle. It would not do, however, thus to cheat two of her Majesty’s 
sailors who stroll by enjoying their leave and taking half a dozen 
shots apiece at the bottles. With a steady aim, shot after shot, a 
bottle (sometimes two at once) is smashed by their skill, and the 
spectators rejoice to see that the gallant defenders of our shores may 
be trusted to aim straight should a Channel Tunnel some morning 
in the very distant future show us Dover in the possession of foes. 
The Board of Health does not interfere with this amusement of 
breaking bottles, but there is a strong probability sooner or later 
that some visitor will be shot where this apparatus is allowed to be 
set up, and a tolerable certainty that bathers will cut their feet 
with the broken glass which is considerately flung about on the 
beach. At present, however, no one in the little village thinks of 
anything but fun and jollity. 

Still more amusing are the proceedings at a mysterious booth 
with flaming full-length pictures outside of combatants stripped 
for the prize ring, and a huge ill-spelt advertisement overhead that 
this is Mr. So-and-So’s CELEBRATED BOXING SALOON. Presently two 
combatants of stalwart frame, with bullet heads and the unmistak- 
able look of professional boxers, appear in front challenging any one 
of the surrounding crowd to try a bout inside the booth with the 
gloves. Considerable apathy exists in taking up this gage, which 
perhaps, is scarcely surprising, as not every one cares in cold blood 
to have his body pummelled black and blue for diversion, and a 
splitting headache engendered in two or three minutes by heavy 
blows on the skull. One of these would-be combatants was a negro 
who recalled Molyneux, well known two generations ago for his 
prowess in the ring. Unluckily, a glance at his hands when open 
showed that his blackness was due to the same causes as those 
which transform ordinary white minstrels into Ethiopian serenaders. 
At length the pair retired inviting the sailors round to enter, as a 
grand fight was going on in the ring. ‘This did not attract many 
until violent blows were heard, and much scuffling within, while 
the black rushed to the door, gesticulating violently and shouting, 
‘Come in! come in, and see the set to! A man’s head in chancery! 
listen to the blows! murder, murder! police!’ &c. At this the 
yokels poured in apace and the pugilists must have reaped a good 
harvest. Sixty years ago, the fight would have been much more 
in earnest. As it is, the fame of the ring has luckily gone for ever, 


This innocent parody is all that remains of the boxing and quarter- 
staff of old England. 
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A quieter amusement, a short way off, summoned another 
crowd. A performing canary hopped up to a pile of small enve- 
lopes, and after receiving a penny presented the inquirer with a 
letter telling his fortune. These Sibylline leaves were neither 
original nor poetic, and prove that magicians as well as fairs have 
sadly deteriorated. Here is a copy of one horoscope which the 
bird delivered. 

Piane? oF THE Fortune. 
(For a Gentleman.) 

‘ Your spirit is greatly inclined to conversation ; your character 
is a little indolent, but then you are the best among husbands; 
your wife loves you and treats you with kindness. You will have 
six children, and your business will always prosper; one of your 
sons will become a lawyer, and for your consolation you will live 
to be 86 years of age.’ 


The promises here are ample, too ample for the boy of ten 
who consulted the oracle, and the quaint consolation must greatly 
soothe the parents whose misfortune it is to have sons who are 
lawyers. The fortune-teller eked out his gains by supplying for a 
penny the American Prairie whistle, ‘warranted to learn a bird 
to sing in fifteen minutes,’ and also to teach its possessor to 
imitate the note of any kind of bird. The discordant sounds 
made by these hideous toys blended with the tunes of a brass 
band, the blaring of trumpets from different shows, the shouting, 
shooting at bottles, and firing of carronades from the Committee’s 
Tent, combined to produce the requisite amount of noise enabling 
the little village to believe that it was a successful regatta, 

All this time boats are sailing and being rowed in an apparently 
purposeless manner all over the bay. There is not a breath of 
wind—there seldom is at a regatta in summer—but the visitor is 
told that these boats are racing, so he believes it. The crowds are 
now increasing, the shots succeeding each other at quicker in- 
tervals, boys shouting, children screaming, bunting flying, ice- 
eating going on apace; also signs of a successful regatta. The 
duck hunt was somewhat of a failure, and the walking the boom 
to obtain a leg of mutton fastened to its end was accomplished 
at the first attempt in an unlooked-for manner by a lad who 
rushed along it and grasped the prize as he fell. Ordinarily this 
amusement supplies much fun, as those who enter for the feat 
generally fall headlong into the sea one after the other. As even- 
ing draws on, amusements and people blend in one chattering, 
laughing throng. Dancing parties are formed on the esplanade ; 
other sets of pleasure-seekers put out to sea in the golden gloam- 
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ing. There is no rioting or disorder; and as darkness falls the 
crowds disintegrate into groups, the groups break up into twos 
and threes, until at midnight no one is left save the coastguards- 
man passing to his watch on the headland. With his cutlass and 
pistols he looks like an anachronism amidst the broken bottles and 
dismantled stalls. No one would be surprised to see him dance a 
hornpipe in the moonlight, and hear him sing a song after the 
manner of the sailors on board the ‘ Pinafore.’ He cannot possibly, 
we think, have any serious work in these peaceful days and 
ambrosial nights of South Devon. It is a charity to have a chat 
with him for five minutes before bidding him ‘ good night’ and 
seeking our own lodgings. 

The soft dialect of Devon may be heard at its best during the 
height of the festivities, 

‘Wully! Wully! go you ’ome to once! you be pluffing your- 
self up horful wi’ nits and chidleigh cakes!’ 

‘Do ee put thicky ball in your ridicule [reticule], Mrs. Bastyn ; 
tis vor my littul maid—her coughed successfully dree hours last 
night. They guns be a shetting and viring away till I loses my 
poor ’ed !’ 

‘Don’t ’ee mind ’em, Mrs. Pring; here, young man! I'll ax 
‘ee vur dree happerd a nits!’ (three halfpence worth of nuts.) 

‘Hev ’ee zeen the black *Murikin, or maybe a Turk, to the 
show there? Macy! to zee the maids dancin’! I niver shall 
vurgit it. To think o’ the likes o’ we gwain ta sich places, Betsy, 
a hopping and prancin’! Us ‘ull ztart vur zartin back ta Exter 
zune.’ 

‘Let’s wait till the trumpits an’ horns gin ta strick up a toon. 
There’s my poor Jean, her sticks to her pill all day [lace-pillow], 
and I sez, Laws, my dear heart, don’t ’ee be for ivver ——’ 

‘Look out, Ma’am ; they’re agwine to ztart a three-legged race 
near ye!’ 

‘Urn, Betsy, urn! [run] they be a’ coming near we !’ 

And so the beach gradually thins, the men in knots and pairs 
strolling off for a glass of cider. Children stay till the last, and 
distracted mothers seek two or three which are lost, while—‘ “ Bang, 
whang, whang,” goes the drum ; “ tootle te tootle,” the fife.’ 

The little village has enjoyed its annual holiday. With one 
o'clock there is not a soul awake within its houses. At three, 
Peter Marks and his mate sleepily descend the beach, push off 
their boat, and sail in the early morning breeze to their crab-pots 
in the offing. When the visitors come down to breakfast, every 
vestige of the previous night’s festivity has disappeared ; fishermen 
are selling fish on the Esplanade; young ladies are walking to 
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their bathing-machines. The sun blazes out then as it only does 
in South Devon, and for another year its congenial dulness once 
more settles down upon Cliffmouth. 

While the amusements of the higher classes have largely 
increased in numbers and the calls they make upon personal 
activity of late years, as bicycling, polo, athletic sports, and the 
like testify, it is curious to find the recreations of the rustic and 
middle classes remaining much as they were five hundred years 
ago. Amusement proper, indeed, is all but unknown to the rustic. 
He will lie in the sunshine, or lounge and smoke for hours, but 
any active game, cricket, quoits, even skittles, seldom tempts him. 
Does hard work dull and render him disinclined to put forth any 
energy in the way of sport? Or, as his detractors say, has he 
become thoroughly afraid of anything like work of late years? 
This is not the place to answer these questions. Suffice it to say 
that the working-man is still faithful to the nuts, the shows, and 
the gingerbread of the past. Staunch Conservatism like this may 
possibly type political views of a more stable form than those with 
which he is usually credited. The agricultural labourer at all 
events has seen a good many bubbles, blown from theories about 
labour and land, burst around him of late. Interested agitators 
have shown him glimpses of rustic paradises which have speedily 
faded into thin air, and left him disenchanted. The working man 
is still an unknown factor in political problems; but he cannot be 
very dangerous to the State, so long as he retains old-fashioned 
English tastes with regard to amusements. Shooting at bottles 
amidst peals of laughter, and eating bushels of nuts contentedly, 
are infinitely better than playing at revolution with pikes and 
dynamite; while throwing wooden balls at dolls shows a happier 
and healthier frame of mind than that which, on the Continent, 
for the shadow of a dream, hisses at and curses a friendly King. 


M. G. WATKINS, 








